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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION: THE PROBLEM AND THE METHOD 


William Ellery Channing (1780-1842) occupies a unique 
place inthe history of American religion. He was the key figure 
in the controversy of the early Nineteenth Century that split New 
England Congregationalism into two denominations. Unwilling at 
first to be a partisan, wishing only to be known as a Christian 
in the broadest possible sense, he was inevitably forced to take 
a stand. A liberal by temperament and inclination, he was obliged 
to cast his lot with the emerging Unitarian faction. From 1815 
to his death he was the acknowledged spiritual leader of the new 
denomination. 

Not an original thinker, not a scholar, not a theologian 
in any strict sense, and surpassed as a preacher by several of 
his contemporaries, he was nevertheless the outstanding religious 
leader of his time. His greatness lay in nothing so much as his 
deep spirituality and his fearless preaching of a few great and 
compelling convictions: the dignity of human nature, the univer- 
sal fatherhood of God, man's capacity for disinterested benevo- 
lence and unlimited spiritual growth, and the inalienable rights 
belonging to man as a creature ané child of God. Channing's re- 
ligious philosophy was simple and not always consistent. But it 
inspired an ethical and social consciousness unsurpassed in his 
Gay. His thin voice in the Federal Street pulpit in Boston, or 
on the lecture platform, became the "voice in the wilderness" 
that prepared the way for reform movements that were to become 
potent and vocal long after his death. Among these were the anti- 


2 
slavery movement culminating in the Civil War, movements for ed- 
ucation and freedom for all classes of people, work for the eleva- 
tion of the laboring classes, and the ultimate abolition of war-- 
the latter still a dream in our own day. 

In the development of American religion Channing was a 
transitional figure. Holding to an inherited supernaturalism and 
believing in such doctrines as the pre-existence of Jesus, the 
virgin birth, and miracles, he broke with Calvinistic Puritanism 
on the odious doctrines that insulted his reason or shocked his 
moral sensibilities. He sternly denounced such doctrines as those 
of original sin, election, and predestination on moral grounds. 
The doctrine of the Trinity he rejected as unreasonable. In their 
place he posited the doctrines already mentioned which grew out 
of his humanitarianism. Much in his philosophy may have been at 
war with his supernaturalism, but the implications of his humani- 
tarian doctrines were later to be worked out in Theodore Parker's 


naturalism and Emerson's transcendentalisn. 
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As we have noted, Channing was not original. It is well 
known that he was influenced by many thinkers on both sides of 
the Atlantic. And, in appropriating the ideas of other men, he 
combined them in new ways and gave them new applications. The 
sources of specific elements in Channing's philosophy have caused 
a great deal of speculation among interested students and histor- 
ians, but, so far as the present author can find, these have never 
been carefully traced and investigated. Hence, it is the purpose 
of this dissertation to attempt the first systematic investiga- 
tion of the background of Channing's thought. The results in the 
restricted area of this first study must, of course, be consid- 


ered as tentative until the whole field has been surveyed, and 


se 
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the conclusions of several studies checked against each other. 


This larger task awaits the labors of other students of American 
religious history. 


ES | 
To make an exhaustive ana thorough study: of such a topic 
a 
within the limitations of a degree thesis one thing is imperative. 


The area to be investigated must be carefully restricted. One 


method of narrowing the field is to divide Channing's life into 
five distinct periods. This method has the advantage of objec- ** 
tivity. These periods are: (1) his early years (to 1794) spent 
in Newport, Rhode Island, in which he came under various religious 
influences, (2) his undergraduate years in Harvard College (1794- 
1798), (3) his experience as a tutor in Virginia (1798-1800), (4) 
an interim of three years (1800-1803) spent in Newport and in the- 
ological study in Cambridge, and (5) his life as a parish minis- 
ter and social prophet (from his ordination in 1803 to his death 
in 1842). As an arbitrary starting point in this large and unex- 
plored field, we choose the period in which he was a student at 
Harvard College. To further concentrate our efforts--and here we 
admit the possibility of subjectivity and inaccuracy--we choose 
the three thinkers who, according to our biographical sources, 

had the greatest influence upon his developing mind during this 
period. These three men are ‘Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746), Adam 
Ferguson (1723-1816), both of whom were Scottish moral philoso- 
phers, and Richard Price (1723-1791), English Unitarian minister, 
mathematician, an@ champion of American liberties. 


4 
The method of studying and tracing these influences is 
relatively simple. Our starting point in each case is the bio- 
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graphical or autobiographical source.+ The works, which Channing 
| is known to have read, of the author in question are then studied 
and systematized. Channing's writings are examined for the ideas 
and doctrines set forth by Hutcheson, Ferguson, or Price. Final- 
ly, conclusions as to influence are drawn from similarities or 


differences between the sources ani Channing's writings. We pass 
now to this task. 


— 


lyohn White Chadwick, William Ellery Channing: Minister 


of Religion (Boston, 1903), and William Henry Channi Sahat 


Memoir of William Ellery Channing, 3 vols, (Boston, 1848). 

Note: The Memoir, rather than the one-volume Life (by 
the same editor), is used throughout this dissertation for the 
Sake of consistency. The close similarity between these two works 
Gives neither much superiority over the other. 


CHAPTER II 
FRANCIS HUTCHESON AND THE MORAL SENSE 


le A THeophany in a Cambridge Meadow 

During Channing's years as a student at Harvard the writ- 
ings of two Scottish moral philosophers served most to guide his 
developing thought. + The two authors were Francis Hutcheson 
(1694-1746) and Adam Ferguson (1723-1816). Both were professors 
of moral philosophy in Scottish universities: Hutcheson at Glas- 
gow in the early eighteenth century and Ferguson, an older con- 
temporary of Channing, at Edinburgh. The influence of these two 
men upon Channing's thought shall concern us in this chapter and 
the one that follows. 

For two reasons it is best to begin an investigation of 
the sources of Channing's religious philosophy with a study of 
the influence of Hutcheson. The first reason is that the con- 
ception of man's capacity for disinterested virtue, which his bi- 
Ographers attribute to Hutcheson, = is central in his thought. 
The second is that it was while reading Hutcheson that Channing 
had an overwhelming religious experience that proved to be the 
beginning of his great religious development. 

This incident, familiar to all students of Channing, oc- 


144114 am Henry Channing, Memoir of William Ellery Ghan- 
ning, Boston, 1848, Vol. I, p.- 63. 


2tpia., Vol. I, p» 63; and J. W. Chadwick, William Ellery 
Channing, Boston, 1903, pp. 40-41. 


See the author's A. M. dissertation (University of Chi- 
cago, 1936), The Religion of W. E. Channing. 
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curred while he was studying in one of his favorite haunts under 

a clump of willows in a meadow near Harvard College. He was read- 
ing Hutcheson as he walked when the sudden realization of man's 
capacity for virtue came to him as a message from heaven. William 
Henry Channing, his nephew and biographer, describes the incident 
in this manner: 


-+e+ It was while reading .... some of the various passages 
in which he [Hutcheson] asserts man's capacity for disinter- 
ested affection, ami considers virtue as the sacrifice of pri- 
vate interests and the bearing of private evils for the pub- 
lic good, or as self-devotion to absolute, universal good, 
that there suddenly burst upon his mind that view of the dig- 
nity of human nature, which was ever after to "uphold and 
cherish" him, and thenceforth to be "the fountain of light of 
all his day, the master light of all his seeing." .... It 
seemed to him, that he then passed through a new spiritual 
birth, and entered upon the day of eternal peace ané joy. 

The glory of the Divine Disinterestedness, the privilege of 
existing in a universe of progressive order and beauty, the 
possibilities of spiritual destiny, the sublimity of devoted- 
ness to the will of Infinite Love, penetrated his soul; and 
he was so borne away in rapturous visions, that to quote his 
own words, as spoken to a friend in later years,--"I longed 
to die, and felt as if heaven alone copie give room for the 
exercise of such emotions; .... " .«+. 


Even if this account--accurate as it may be--is only a 
description of the common phenomenon of adolescent religious con- 
version (Channing was fifteen at the time), it deserves serious : 
consideration because it indicates an important source of inspi- 
ration and philosophical ideas. The experience was convincingly 
real, and the thoughts that inspired it are to be recognized as 
pertinent ig we are to approach our problem intelligently. 

Hutcheson's place in the history of philosophy will be in- 
dicated in the next section which deals with his ethical theory. 
However, something must be said at this point regarding ow’ sour- 
ces of his thought. Hutcheson published two books during his 


lifetime. The first, An Inguiry Into the Original of Our Ideas 


Sa 


iw: H. Channing, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 63-64. 


T 
of Beauty and Virtue, was published in London in 1726, and the 


second, An Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions and 


Affections, in 1728. A posthumous edition of his lecture notes 


was published in 1753. This latter volume need not be considered 
in the present study since it-is evident that Channing's reading 
of Hutcheson was limited to one or both of the other two. It is 
upon the basis of these that we study Hutcheson. 


2. Hutcheson's Ethical Theory 

In the seventeenth century the English political philos- 
opher, Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), obliged to defend the monarchy 
of his country at a time when it was being challenged by popular 
movements, set forth his famous “social contract" theory of the 
state. Fundamental to this theory, which cannot be stated here 
in detail, was an assumption regarding human nature. Man, Hobbes 
contended, is a mere individual, concerned only with his own ap- 
parent good, which he is ready to defend against the competing 
claims of all: other individuals. His actions are always deter- 
mined by his selfish interests or by the sraviiiihe appetite or 
desire, his own happiness being the one object of his pursuit. 
There is an implicit state of war between any one individual and 
all other individuals. The various forms of government, of which 
absolute monarchy is the best, have been instituted to preserve 
the members of society from mutual destruction and social chaos. 
The ideas of justice and right have no meaning apart from this 
"social contract." Men keep promises and discharge their obli- 
gations because they fear the consequences of any other course. 

It was only natural that such a radical philosophy as 
that of Hobbes should stir up opposition. One of its effects was 


the stimulation to ethical ihquiry of the men later known as the 


English and Scottish ethical school, which boasted such names as 
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Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Butler, Hartley, Adam Smith, and Paley. 


The first three are those of the earliest group and constitute 
the "Moral Sense" School: Lord Shaftesbury (1671-1713), Francis 
Hutcheson, the subject of our present study, and Bishop Joseph 
Butler (1692-1752). Of-these three only Hutcheson, because of: 
his influence upon Channing, interests us. While we know that 
Channing read Butler's sermons,+ it ts not likely that they had 
any influence upon his thinking beyond the confirmation of the 
ideas already instilled by the reading of Hutcheson. To go into 
the question of possible influences of Butler would be to go be- 
yond the limits of the present study. 

Hutcheson's differences with Hobbes revolve around the 
inadequacy of the materialistic self-interest theory of ethics to 
explain many of the sentiments felt and many courses of action 
elected by moral agents. His reasons for disagreement are also 
his arguments for the existence of a moral sense and the conse- 
quent faculty of disinterested benevolence. Hutcheson recognizes 
two alternative explanations of human conduct. The first he dis- 
cusses is that of Hobbes: 


There are two Opinions on this Subject entirely op- 
posite: The one that of the old Epicureans, as it is beauti- 
fully explained in the first Book of Cicero, De finibus; 
which is revived by Mr. Hobbes, and followed by many better 
Writers: "That all the Desires of the human Mind, nay of all 
“thinking Natures, are reducible to Self-Love, or Desire of 
“private Happiness: That from this Desire all Actions of any 
"Agent do flow." Our Christian Moralists introduce other 
sorts of Happiness to be desired, still “‘'tis the Pros- 
"pect of private Happiness, which, with some of them, is the 
"sole Motive of Election. And that, in like manner, what de- 
"termines any Agent to approve his own Action, is its Ten- 
"dency to his private Happiness in the whole, tho it may bring 
"present Pain along Sith tt: That the Approbation of the Ac- 
"tion of another is from an Opinion of its Tendency to the 
“Happiness of the'‘Approver, either immediately or more remote- 
“ly: That each Agent may discover 1 @ surest way to 
“promote his private Happiness, to do publickly useful Actions, 


\ ‘ 
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iW. H. Channing, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 153. 
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"and to abstain from those which are publickly hurtful: That 
"the neglecting to observe this, and doing Cc urtful 
"Actions, does mischief to the whole of Mankind, by hurting 
“any one part; that every one has some little damage by this 
"Action: Such an inadvertent Person might possibly Be per- 
"nicilous to any one, were he in his Neighborhood; and the very 
. le of such Actions may extend over the whole World, and 
«aeedase some pernicious Effects upon any Observer. That 
"therefore every one: may look upon such Actions as hurtful to 
"himself, and in this view does disapprove them, and hates 
"the Agent. In the like manner, a publickly useful Action 
"may diffuse some small Advantage to every Observer, whence 
"he may approve it, and love tins Agent."1 


The alternative explanation of human conduct is that offered by 
the "woral Sense" School, of which Hutcheson is a representative, 
that in addition to the selfish motives for action and approba- 
tion man has also the capacity an® the inclination to direct his 
behavior from disinterested and benevolent motives and to approve 
such action in others. 


The other Opinion is this, "That we have not only 
"Self-Love, but benevolent Affections also toward others, in 
“various Degrees, making us desire their Happiness as an ul- 
"timate End, without any view to private Happiness: That we 
“have a moral Sense or Determination of our Mind, to approve 
"every k ection either in our selves or others, a all 
“nublickly useful Actions which we imagined do flow from such 
"Affection, without our having a view to our private Happiness, 
"4n our Approbation of these Actions." 


His arguments to support this view are drawn from the data of hu- 


man experience. Such a theory as that of Hobbes “can never ac- 


count for the principal Actions of human Life: Such as the Offices 
of Friendship, Gratitude, natural Affection, Generosity, publick 
Spirit, Compassion." Of course, the men of the Hobbes school 
would try to sccount for these by subtle selfish motives which 


\ 
never occur | generous persons. Likewise, self-interest cannot 


explain our approbation of “Actions done in distant Ages and Na- 
tions, while the Approver has perhaps never thought of these dis- 


Ee 


ly. Hutcheson, An Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the 
Passions and Affections, ppe 207-209. 


“Tpid., De 211. PTpid., De 209. 
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tant Tendencies to his Happiness. "2! It cannot explain our feel- 


ings of approval of a morally good action when we "see it presen- 
ted in the Drama, or read it in Epicks or Romance" and feel a "De- 
sire arising of doing the like."© ‘Thus the ethical theory of 
Hobbes: is discredited by the great areas of human activity am ex- 
perience for which it cannot give a satisfactory account. A fac- 
ulty disposing us to disinterested and virtuous actions and‘ lead- 
ing us to approve them in others must be postulated to give us a 
true and complete explanation of our behavior. The moral senée, 
which is the core of Hutcheson's ethical theory, fulfils these re- 
quirements. "If we suppose that Men have, by Nature, a moral 


Sense of Goodness in Actions, andi that they are capable of dis- 


interested Love; all is easy." 


Granting the necessity and the reality of this faculty, 
we pass to an enumeration of its characteristics. It is a sense, 
"distinet from Advantage"* and “antecedent to all Reason from In- 
terest."" This is its chief distinction. "It determines our Ap- 
probation without regard to Self-Interest, "© and operates even in 
instances in which its dictates are the opposite of our advantage. 


eeoee Nay, our Sense shall operate even where the Advantage to 
our selves does not hold. We can approve the Justice of a 
Sentence against our selves: A condemn'd Traitor may approve 
the Vigilance of a Cicero in discovering Conspiracies, tho it 
had been for the Traitor's Advantage, that there never had 
been in the World any Men of such Sagacity. To say that he 
may still approve such Conduct as tending to the blick Good, 
is a Jest from one whose only Idea of Good is Self-Tntereet. 
Such a Person has no Desire of publick Good further than it 


tends to his own Advantage, which it does not at all in the 
present Case. 


lipia., p. 209. 2Zbia., p. 69. 


JF. Hutcheson, An Inguiry Into the Original of Our Ideas 
of Beauty and Virtue, pp. S3e-T. 


ATpia., Pp. 190. Ibid., p- 155. Orpia., p. 122. 
Trpia., p. 133. ° 
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Furthermore, the moral sense is independent of the wil1,+ and is 
in nee@ of no exciting reasons. Exciting reasons, or reasons 
arising from the anticipation of selfish pleasure, presuppose some 
end in view; justifying reasons that are given for a moral act 
presuppose a moral sense. Thus the moral sense conforms to reason, 
but is antecedent to it.* If affections are really disinterested, 
nd exciting reasons can be given for them.” Ana, finally, "this 
Perception of moral Good 1s not deriv'd from Custom, Education, 


Example, or Study."* This can be demonstrated by “observing the 


Sentiments of Children, upon hearing the Storys with which they 


are commonly entertain'd as soon as they understand Language. "> 
They invariably show approval of kindness and detest cruelty and 
selfishness. He admits, however, that, although the sense is an- 


tecedent, education and custom may influence it by enlarging its 


4 
capacity.© He concludes from such observations that 


--e- Virtue it self, or good Dispositions of Mind, are not di- 
rectly taught, or smeduatl by Instruction; they may be orig- 

inally implanted in our Nature, by its great Author; and af- 
terwards strengthen'd and confirm'd by our own Cultivation. / 


Nor is the moral sense to be confused with any sort of in- 


nate knowledge or ideas. When Hutcheson set up his theory of dis- 
interested affections against the self-interest ethics of Hobbes 
he was quite aware of the danger of misunderstanding on this point, 
and particularly by those who held to an empirical epistemology. 
John Locke (1632-1704), the great English empiricist, had pub- 

lished his Essay Concerning Human Understanding in 1690, and in 


eee 


1tpia., p- 119. 

°F. Hutcheson, Essay, pp- 215-6. 

JIpid., p- 218. 

4. Hutcheson, Inquiry, pp. 133-4. 

2Ibid., pe 214. SIpid., p. 92. TIbia., p. 270. 
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this work he maintained that all knowledge is received through 

the senses, and, as a consequence, denied the possibility of in- 
nate ideas. Hutcheson feels himself to be essentially in agree- 
ment with Locke and his followers who “have shaken off the ground- 
less Opinions about innate Ideas." He is therefore anxious to 


show that “this moral Sense has no relation to innate Ideas."* 


Hutcheson resolves any differences between himself and 
Locke on this point by defining the term sense, and then showing 
that there are senses of which the latter has not taken account. 


If we may call every Determination of our Minds to 
receive Ideas independently of our Will, ani to have Percep- 
tions of Pleasure and Pain, a Sense, we shall find many other 
Senses beside those commonly explained..... A little Reflec- 
tion will shew that there are such Natural Powers in the hu- 
man Mind, in whatewer Order we place them..... 


The love of simplicity has caused men to limit the number of sen- 
ses to five, while, as a matter of fact, it is doubtful if such a 
list includes all of the external senses, to say nothing of the 


failure to recognize other senses. 


Some strange Love of Simpl ictty in the Structure of 
human Nature, or Attachment to some favourite H thesis, has 
engag'd many Writers to pass over a great many este Percep- 
tions, which we may find in our selves. We have got the Nun- 
ber Five fixed for our external Senses, tho Seven or Ten might 
as easily be defenied. e have titudes of Perceptions 
which have no relation to any external Sensation;..... It 
were to be wish'd, that those who are at such Pains to prove 
a beloved Maxim, that "all Ideas arise from Sensation and Re- 
"flection," had so explain'd themselves, that none should 
take their Meaning to be, that all our Ideas are either ex- 
ternal Sensations, or reflex Acts upon external Sensations: 

Or if by Reflection they mean an inward of Perception, 
as I fancy they do, they had as carefully examin nto the 
several kinds of internal Perceptions, as they. have done into 
the external Sensations: that we might have seen whether the 
former be not as natural and necessary as the latter..... 


To make the issue still more clear Hutcheson makes a classifica- 


lipia., De 81. | 2tbid., ) ox xvi. 
IF. Hutcheson, Essay, pp. 4-5. 
4tpia o, DPp- x-xi. 
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tion of all the senses. There are five classes: (1) the external 
senses, (2) the "pleasant perceptions" or the "pleasures of the 
imagination," (3) the public sense, (4) the moral sense, and (5) 
the sense of honor. Obviously the real point of issue is the dis- 
tinction of the last four classes, the internal senses, from the 
first class. The external senses (sight, hearing, etc.) function 
in the interest of the self-preservation of the individual, "to 
receive ..-. pleasant or disagreeable Ideas of Objects, according 
as they are useful or hurtful to our Bodys."* The function of 
the internal senses, amd particularly the moral sense, will re- 
ceive attention in the paragraphs that follow. 

In his classification of the senses into five groups Hut- 
cheson makes a distinction between the public sense and the moral 
sense. The former is “our Determination to be pleased with the 


Happiness of others, ama to be uneasy at their Misery,” and by 


the latter “we perceive Virtue, or Vice in our selves, or others. "2 
But, in other passages Hutcheson uses these two terms interchange- 
ably, so that this distinction is not as significant as he seems 

to indicate in the passage quoted. But, however fine his distinc- 
tions and however complex his classifications, one thing is to be 
remembered: That man has a faculty for perceiving moral differ- 


ences and the capacity to choose a disinterested course of action, 
or one that is against his interest. This brings us to a consid- 
eration of the manner in which the moral sense operates. 


The first function of the moral sense is concerned with 


eo 


lipta., pp. 4-6. 
er. Hutcheson, Inquiry, De 134. 


oF. Hutcheson, Essay, p- 5-« 
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the actions of the agent. It is "to direct our actions, "2 whi ch 
is to “recommend to our Election" the most virtuous actions, - and 
to "determine us to have an Aversion” to actions that are morally 
evil.- The age-old question of the freedom of the will is one 

that Hutcheson does not discuss, but moral freedom rather than a 
mechanistic or deterministic view of morality is implied. Be- 


cause of the moral sense virtue “never fails to raise Desire, as 


Vice does raise Aversion, "+ but virtuous actions do not character- 


ize all human behavior. Our author's account of moral evil will 
be taken up in subsequent pages. The point here to be remembered 
is that the moral sense shows us "what is requir'd of us by the 
Author of our Nature,"> but our obedience to the Creator is con- 
tingent upon free choice. 

The other function of the moral sense is that of appro- 
bation. It "determines us to approve the Actions which flow from 


this Love [of others] in our selves or others"® “without regard 
8 
t 


to Self-Interest."" It "perceives Excellence and determines 


the mind "to approve every kind Affection either in our selves or 


others. "? Strangely enough, Hutcheson says nothing of a function 
‘ of disapprobation which would be the natural counterpart of appro- 
bation. Perhaps this is implied, or is the same as the aversion 
to vice mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 


‘ee 


ee 


ly, Hutcheson, Inquiry, p- 134. 
“Ipia., p- 180.  7Ibid., p. 227. 


AP. Hutcheson, Essay, p- 105. 


2Ibia., De xvii. 


Op, Hutcheson, Inquiry, p- 155 


TIpia., p. 122. Srpta., p. 275. 
oF, Hutcheson, Essay, p- 211. 
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These two functions of the moral sense operate by means 


of “the most intense Pleasure"+ afforded the agent when he per- 


forms or observes a disinterested act. The pleasures of virtue 
"ere superior to any other, nay to all others jointly."© They 
are “the greatest we are capable of."2 Of course, they are “much 


superior .-.-.- to those of the external Senses, tho they were en- 


joyed to the full."* The opposite or counterpart of this joy is 
remorse. Of this Hutcheson has much less to say: 


--ee If we have executed any good Design, we feel inward Tri- 
umph of Joy: If we are disappointed thro’ our own Negligence, 
or have been diverted from it by some selfish View, we sh 

feel a Sorrow called Remorse. 


When virtue is observed in another, joy or pleasure is also felt. 
The opposite in this case is sorrow. 


Since our Moral Sense represents Virtue as the great- 
est Happiness to the Person possessed of it, our publick Af- 
fections will naturally make us desire the Virtue of others. 
When the Opportunity of a great Action occurs to any Person 
against whom we are no way prejudiced, we wish he would at- 
tempt it, and desire his good Success. If he succeeds, we 
feel Joy; if he is disappointed, or quits the Attempt, we 
feel Sorrow. Upon like opportunity of, or Temptation to base 
Action, we have Aversion to the Event: If he resists the 
Temptation, we feel Joy; if he yields to it, Sorrow. Our Af- 
fections toward the Person arise jointly with our Passions 
about this event, according as he acquits himself virtuously 
or basely. 


The comparison of the pleasures of the moral sense with those of 
the external senses is a point to which we will return when we 
examine Hutcheson's explanation of the sources or moral evil. We 
turn now to another matter. 

The moral sense in Hutcheson'’s ethical theory is never to 
be confused with the moral standard. With respect to the latter, 
Many regard him as the precursor of Utilitarianism. The moral 


sense is the instrumentality of the utilitarian standard, and 


See 


lIbid., p- 158. “°Ibid., p. 129. 3Zbid., p. vill. 


Sasa. ps 254. S300. _p<—-69:——"88 pps 738: 
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therefore functions in the interest of "the greatest Good of the 


ni 


whole"~ or "the greatest universal Happiness of the whole."© 


Such has been the design of the Creator. 


-e++ We generally suppose the good of the greatest Whole, or 
of all Beings, to have been the Intention of the Author of 


—— 


Nature; cannot avoid being pleas’d when we see any part 
of this Design executed in the Systems we are acquainted 


WLthesceet 
And so the moral sense was implanted in human nature for the ful- 
fi lment of this design. It moves individuals to those modes of 
behavior which tend to promote the “greatest good of the greatest 
number. " 
eeoee We may see what Actions our moral Sense would most rec- 
ommend to our Election, as the most perfectly Virtuous: viz. 
_guch as appear to have the most universal “inl imi ted Tendency 
to the eatest and most extensive Happiness of all the 
rasonal Agents, to whom our Influence can reach. All Be- 
nevolence, even toward a Part, is amiable, when not incon- 
sistent with the Good of the Whole..... 


The utilitarian standard is also the basis of judgment of 
actions, whether they be morally good or morally evil. Intentions 
may differ as to their comprehension of the universally good, but 
must not be inconsistent with it. 


An Action is good, in a moral Sense, when it flows 
from benevolent Affection, or Intention of absolute Good to 
Others. Men of much Reflection may actually intend universal 
absolute Good; but with the common rate of Men their virtue 
consists in intending and pursuing particular absolute Good, 
not inconsistent with universal Good.5 


Likewise, the morally evil act is judged by the same criterion: 


An Action is morally evil, either from Intention of 
absolute Evil, univergal, or particular, (which is seldom the 


lipia., pe 182. “Ibid., p- 200. 
JF. Hutcheson, Inguiry, pp- 45-6. 
+tpia., p. 180. 


oF. Hutcheson, Essay, p- 37- 
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case with Men, except in sudden Passions;) or from pursuit of 


private or particular relative Good, which they might have 
known 41d tend to universal absolute Evil. For even the want 
of a just Degree of Benevolence renders an Action evil. 


Elsewhere, Hutcheson defines both moral goodness and evil in terms 
of their effect upon persons other than the actor, the effect be- 
ing dictated in either case by the moral sense. 
The Word Moral Goodness ..-. denotes our Idea of some 
sialtty apprehended in Actions, which procures Approbation, 
ve tow the Actor, from those who receive no Advan- 
by t ti Moral Ev enotes our ea of a con- 


tage he Action. 
trary Qu ality, which excites Aversion, and Dislike toward the 
Actor, even 


om Persons unconcern’d in its natural Tendency. 


In another place he treats of the morally good act from its purely 
individual aspect. Each person, he says, calls “those actions 
virtuous, which are approv'd by his own Sense." The last two 


definitions are, in reality, only repeated descriptions of the 

two ways in which the moral sense operates--by directing a per- 
son's own actions and by calling forth responses of approbation 
or disapprobation on the part of observers of such actions--but 
in no way inconsistent with the utilitarian standard. 

If the moral sense is the spring of virtuous action, and 
as such the expression of the purpose of the Creator, we are 
obliged to look elsewhere for the source of moral evil. Then too, 
if virtuous action is that which is disinterested in motive and 
conducive to universal happiness, it is not unreasonable that the 


opposite--morally evil action--involves the pursuit of “private 


Interest, in opposition to publick Good."4 Hutcheson offers sev- 


eral explanations to account for instances of the triumph of self- 


a 


lipia., De 37 « 
eF. Hutcheson, Inquiry, p- lll. 


IP. Hutcheson, Essay, pe xvi- 


*rwe.. p. iii. 
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interest over the moral sense. The moral sense may be “depraved 


by Custom, Habits, false Opinions, Company."+ 


Or, bad conduct 
may be due to "a wrong Judgment or Opinion"® in cases in which 


reason has erred. “Partial Views of the Tendency of Actions"? 


may cause us to choose an evil course thinking it to be good. 
Our desires may be perverted by 


-- some partial Admirations of certain moral Species, such 
as Fortitude, Propagation of true Religion, Zeal for a Party; 
while other Virtues are overlooked, anf the very Imi to shich 
the admired Qualities are subservient is forgotten. Thus 
some antoms of Virtue are raised, wholly opposite to it 
true Nature, and to the sole End of it, the publick Good. 


But the principal reason that “some selfish Interest .... can, 


stop the Operation of publick Affections"- is that “our Desire 


of Virtue may be counterbalanc'd by Interest."© Indeed, the 


moral sense is “often overcome by Self-Love."! ana "the Love of 


private Pleasure [in opposition to disinterested virtue] is the 


ordinary occasion of Vice."8 

Since there are selfish desires am private interests 
which counterbalance and overcome the influence of the moral 
sense, of necessity "there are a sort of Pleasures opposite to 
those of the publick Sense."” If the practice of virtue affords 


us pleasure, vice must also have some attraction. These selfish 


linia. 9 Pe xvi. 


Pr. Hutcheson, Inguiry, p- 205. 


PIbid., p. 243. 


te Hutcheson, Essay, p- 98. 
2Ipid., p. ix. 


OF, Hutcheson, Inguiry, p.- 126. 


Trpia., De 242. Sipia., De 253. 


Op, Hutcheson, Essay, p- 138. 
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desires, or "selfish passions," exist “for our own Preservation, wl 
and are to be associated with our external senses.* These "fan- 


tastic Desires are violent, in proportion to the Senses from which 


the associated Ideas are borrowed, "2 and their gratification 
"gives at: first some Pleasure, proportioned to their Violence."* s 
But, we remember, the pleasures of virtue are “much superior .... 
to those of the external Senses, tho they were enjoyed to the 


full."?.. 


It is not to be concluded from what has just been ob- 
served that the selfish desires are always vicious or evil. In- 
deed, they may be morally indifferent--if, of course, they are 
not in opposition to the good of the inclusive social group. 


The Actions which flow solely from Self-Love, and yet 
evidence no Want of Benevolence, having no hur Effects 
upon others, seem per erfectiy indifferent in a moral Sense, and 
neither raise the Love or Hatred of the Observer. Our Reason 
can indeed discover certain Bounds, within which we may not 
only act from Self- -love, consistently with the Good of the 
Whole, but every Mortal's acting thus within these bounds for 
his own Good, is absolutely necessary for the Good of the 


Whole; and na the ant of such Self-Love would be universally 
pernicious..... 


Since all men have these two principles--self-love and benevo- 
lence--they “may jointly excite a Man to the same Action."! In 
such a case the operation of interest plus that of benevolence 


"must produce a greater Quantity of Good, than Benevolence alone. "® 


Because "Benevolence is our greatest Happiness ...-. Self-Interest 


may be our Motive, in chusing to continue this agreeable State." 


In view of these considerations we must remember that 


‘eee 


1Ipid., pe 54. 2Ibid., pp. 154-5. 32bid., p. 155. 
4tpid., pe 100. Ibid., p. 154. 


OF, Hutcheson, Inguiry, p. 172. 


Trpaa., p.- 141. Srpia., p. 185. %pia., p. 194. 
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»eee The only Fault lies, in letting any of those inferior 
Tastes engross the whole Man to the Exclusion of the nobler 
Pursuits of Virtue and Humanity.1l 


Hutcheson's moral sense philosophy may be said to involve 
a qualified moral optimism with respect to the propensities of 
each human being as well as with respect to the benevolent pur- 
pose and tendencies underlying the general course of events. Not 
being a theologian, he does not go into all the religious impli- 
cations of his central idea; nor does he speak in terms of grace, 
providence, and salvation. Yet there are several points of theo- 
logical interest that are worth pointing out. First of all, since 
all members of the race are endowed by the Greator with a moral 
sense ‘which moves them to elect and approve those lines of be- 
havior contributing to the most inclusive good of the whole of 
humanity, it is clear that the scales are heavily weighted on the 
side of moral goodnesse While aman is a free moral agent, and 
the choice of evil action is within his power, there is little 
likelihood of his deliberately choosing such a course. However, 
Hutcheson is not totally blind to the fact of moral evil. As we 
recall he offers several explanations of its existence. But, not 
being overwhelmed with a conviction of man's "lost state," he has 
practically nothing to suggest as a means of salvation. Nor does 
such seem necessary, so confident is he of man's essential good- 
ness. Release from the domination of evil impulses is almost 
automatic, and requires no special intervention from without. 
-+ee When ...- the moral Sense, and pubs ick Affections, over- 
come all sensual Pleasure .... theydo y their own 
Strength, without foreign Aids..... 


From the propensities for good in the individual we pass 


ly. Hutcheson, Essay, p- 174. 
“tpia., p- 135. 
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logically to their basis and cosmic significance. "The Constitu- 


tion of our Nature" enables us to discern "considerable Evidences 


for the Goodness of the Deity." "To every Nature there are cer- 


tain Tastes assigned by the great Author of all"? ana from the 
human tastes "we must conceive some thing correspondent to our Af- 


fections in the Divinity."2 Ana “from the present Order of Na- 


ture, in which Good appears far superior to Evil, we have just 
presumptions to conclude the Deity to be benevolent. "* Further- 
more, “the Deity is call*d good .... when we apprehend that his 
whole Providence tends to the universal Happiness of his Crea- 


tures. "> In these few references we have what corresponds to a 
doctrine of grace ané a doctrine of providence. As in most lib- 
eral religious thought the nature of man and of the world are 
taken as the key to the nature of God. Man is fundamentally be- 
nevolent an@ the world is predominantly good, therefore God's 
grace is unlimited and His providence universal. Salvation in so 
optimistic a philosophy as Hutcheson's plays a minor role, deliy- 
erance from evil being an ordinary function of the moral sense. 
There is one other matter that deserves brief considera- 
tion before we conclude our treatment of Hutcheson's thought, and 
this has to do with the aesthetic element in morality. There is 


"6 


a "moral Beauty in Actions, distinct from Advantage," a “moral 


Beauty of Characters" arising “from their Actions, or sincere In- 


tentions of the publick Good, wl and “we have a distinct Percep- 
tion of Beauty, or Excelience in the kind Affections of rational 


Sa 
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Agents." The Creator "has made Virtue a lovely Form, to excite 


our pursuit of it."* But, unlike the moral sense, our perception 

of the beauty of virtue cannot "be counterbalanc'd by Interest." 

The aesthetic aspect of morality had been emphasized in the eth- 
ideal theory of Shaftesbury, and so it was not new. But it became 

more prominent in the thought of his student, Hutcheson, The former 

had emphasized the rationality as wéll as the beauty of virtue; 

but for Hutcheson "its quality was purely sesthetic."* 


3. The Moral Sense in Channing's Thought 
Thus Hutcheson's ethical philosophy stands alone--without 
the support of comment or apology. It has been outlined in sig- 
nificant detail, with no thought of its influence upon other 


thinkers, the purpose being not to prove that Channing was in- 


fluenced by it, but to @iscover any borrowing of ideas that may 
have resulted from the incident related at the beginning of this 
chapter. Taking our cue from biographical material, our only 
method of further establishing the probability of influence is to 
compare the whole of Hutcheson's ethical system with elements of 
similarity in Channing's mature writings. But Channing's thought 
is many-sided and shows a variety of influences. It is not sys- 
tematic or entirely self-consistent. The late Professor Christie 


Once observed that 


eeee Channing was not a university scholar, not a systematic 
theologian. He was a practical pietist and preacher, and he 
simply set about the realization in life of that which 

Ritschl wanted first accomplished in doctrinal system.....- 


lipia., pp- 118-9. °Ibid., pe xv. 7Ibid., p. 126. 


43 ames Seth, English Philosophers and Schools of Philos- 
Ophy, pe 195. 


oF. A. Christie, "Channing and Christian History," Mead- 
Ville Theological School Quarterly Bulletin, April, 1925, p. 17. 
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And 80 we can only hope to find threads of Hutcheson's thought in 
a loosely-woven and many-colored fabric. 

Whatever influences and similarities we may discover in 
our study, we must be prepared to meet many differences in ter- 
minology- In a very few instances does Channing use the tern, 
“moral sense." Other terms interchangeable with it are con- 
science, sense of duty, sense of right, the inward monitor. We 
will note, too, that virtue and duty are synonymous. 

The starting point of Hutcheson's ethical theory was a 
refutation of Hobbes’ “social contract" theory of the state, with 
its premise that all human behavior is motivated by selfish in- 
terest. -Such an explanation falls short of its purpose because 
of the large areas of data that it exclujes. Self-interest can- 
not “account for many of man's activities. In Channing's writings 
we also find a refutation of the Hobbesian ethics, although its 
author is not neneh, Since he differs with the “social contract" 
morality for a reason other than that of Hutcheson it may be that 
The 


this first similarity is very tenuous evidence of influence. 
fact that vices cannot be trusted to achieve virtuous ends is 
Channing's reason for distrust of such a théory. 


I know that it is supposed that political wisdom can 
so form institutions as to extract from them freedom, not- 
withstanding a people's sins. The chief expedient for this 
purpose has been to balance, as it is called, men's passions 
and interests against each other; to use one man's selfish- 
ness as a check against his neighbor's; to produce peace by 
the counteraction and equilibrium of hostile forces. This 
whole theory I distrust. The vices can by no management or 
skilful poising be made to do the work of virtue.....¢@ 


A second similarity that may be accidental, but not ne- 
cessarily so, is Channing's use of examples of the admiration of 


Ga 


ly. E. Channing, Works, PP. 143, 539, 540. 
“Ibid., p- 183. 
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instances of disinterested virtue in which personal interest 
could not dictate our feelings, and particularly our reverence of 


characters in fiction and biography. 


We are all conscious .... that in human nature there 
is a principle that delights in heroic virtue, that admires 
and reveres men illustrious for self-sacrificing devyotedness, 
that feeds with joy on fictions wherein fellow-beings, amidst 
great trials and perils, are faithful to duty, and act with 
noble disinterestedness, at every cost. We all have exper- 
ienced, in some degree, the workings of this superior nature, 
so as to rejoice with triumphant sympathy, when we read the 
memoirs of men and women, refined from self-love, pure in 
principle, consecrated to grand purposes, ascending by lives 
of eh Poe peace love to the blessedness of a heavenly 
wor eeeee 


Compare this with the. first two quotations from Hutcheson on 
Page 10, the first beginning at the bottom of Page 9. 

So far this deduction of influence from similarities has 
not been impressively conclusive. For one thing, each of these 


two men was fighting a battle all his own: Hutcheson against the 
self-interest ethics of Hobbes, and Channing against the low and 
pessimistic views of human nature fundamental to Calvinism. Hut- 
cheson had to prove the existence of the moral sense; Channing 
felt no need of doing this, am for that reason took the virtuous 
sentiments for granted. Thus our inquiry may be more fruitful if 
we pass to other matters. 

With respect to the general characteristics of the moral 
principle Channing is in essential agreement with Hutcheson, ex- 
cept for the difference in terms. Conscience, the sense of right, 
the sense of duty is "the power of perceiving moral distinctions, 
the power of discerning between justice and injustice, excellence 
and baseness."= It is “the power of perceiving and practising 


virtue."5 the "power of discerning and doing right, .... the in- 


a 
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ward monitor which speaks in the name of Goa. "+ It is "an an- 
tagonist to .... interest, gratification, .... passions which 
terminate in self."* It is 


-eee impartial, disinterested, universal, enjoining on [a per- 


son] a regard to the rights and happiness of other beings, 
and laying on him obligations which must be discharged, cost 
what they may, or however they may clash with his particular 
pleasure or gain. No man, however narrowed to his own in- 
terest, however hardened by selfishness, can deny that there 
springs up within him a great idea in opposition to interest, 
the idea of duty, that an inward Yoice calls him, more or 
less distinctly, to revere and exercise impartial justice and 
universal good-will. This disinterested principle in human 
nature we call sometimes reason, —- conscience, some- 
times the moral sense or faculty..... 


How similar this is to Hutcheson. In another connection Channing 


n4 Another 


describes the moral faculty as “self-denying energy. 
point of agreement is that regarding the improvement of the dis- 
interested principle. Hutcheson insists that, while it is ante- 
cedent to instruction and custom, it may be strengthened and en- 
larged by them. Ohanning is impressed with nothing so much as 
its capability “of increased power ani elevation."- On two other 
| points Channing is silent. According to Hutcheson the moral 
sense is independent of the will; and it is not derived from cus- 
tom, education, example, or study. Channing might possibly take 
issue with the first view, and agree with the latter. 

Following the order in which the various issues were 
taken up in the section on Hutcheson, we come next to the ques- 
tion of the relation of the moral faculty to innate ideas. Hut- 
cheson, we recall, was convinced that Locke had demonstrated the 
falsity of all theories of knowledge based upon the assumption 


that ideas may come from extra-sensory sources. He was therefore 


very anxious to show that the moral sense is a sense, and not to 


[eee 
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be confused with innate ideas. But Channing's reaction to Léecke's 


epistemology was evidently the opposite. At least, one would in- 
fer such from a quotation preserved in the Memoir: 
«eee Now, I read Price when I was in college. Price saved me 
from Locke's Philosophy. He gave me the doctrine of ideas, 

and during my life I have written the words love, Right, é&c., 
with a capital.... ot 


This statement was made in 1840, two years before his death. The 


influence of Price upon his thought is taken up in a subsequent 
chapter. Our immediate concern is the apparent reaction to Locke 
and the consequent divergence from Hutcheson on the point under 
consideration. And for this we find evidence in Channing's writ- 
ings- In a mumber of places he speaks of the sense of right or 
duty and the idea of right as if they were one and the same thing. 
"The most fundamental idea of religion,” he tells us, is “the 
idea of right, of duty." Then he asks, "Has not every human being 
ooee & sense Of the distinction between right and wrong?"© El se- 
where in another pair of adjacent sentences he uses “sense” and 
"idea" synonymously: 

The sense of duty is the greatest gift of God. The 


idea of right is the primary_and the highest revelation of 
God to the human mind, .....> 


To say that all men have “the power of perceiving and practising 
virtue, of discerning and seeking goodness"* or “the power of 
discerning and doing right"? is quite the same in Channing's 
language as saying that | 

Every human being ....-has the idea of right. This 


is not all. He has not only the jaca of right; but he hin- 
self is capable of rectitude..... 


194114 am Henry Channing, op. cit., p. 66. 
“william Ellery Channing, op. cit., p. 236. 


?Ipia., p. 69. “*rpta., p. 1001. 5rpia., p. 69. 
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On the preceding page we noted that Hutcheson and Channing agreed 
on the matter of the possibility of enlarging and developing the 
moral sense by education and other means. The concept of moral 
growth is central in Channing's religious thought, but he is not 
averse to speaking of it as thé development of moral ideas al- 
ready in our minds. 


The true cultivation of a human being consists in the 
development of great moral ideas; that is, the ideasof God, 
of duty, of right, of justice, of lowe, of self-sacrifice, of 
moral perfection as manifested in Christ, of happiness, of 
immortality, of Heaven. The elements or germs of these ideas 
belong to every soul, constitute its essence, am are inten- 
de@ for endless expansion. These are the chief distinctions 
of our nature; they constitute our humanity. To unfold these 
is the great work of our being. The light in which these 
ideas rise on the mind, the love which they awaken, and the 
force of will with which they are brought to sway the outward 
and inward life,--here, andi here only, are the measures of 
human cultivation. 


What more conclusive evidence need be cited to demonstrate that 
Channing, in direct contrast to Hutcheson, held to a doctrine of 
innate ideas? To accuse him of using terms loosely would not be 
unjust, but such a charge is not pertinent here. The points of 
issue are much too clear to be doubted. 

Because the moral faculty is an idea as well as a sense, 
and Channing sees no need of distinguishing between them, there 
is no need for an elaborate classification of the different sen- 
sé¢s such as the one compiled by Hutcheson. 

As we take up the next matter--the function of the moral 
faculty--our search for similarities is more rewarding. "The 


2 


promptings of the divine monitor within us" serve both to direct 


action and to pass judgment upon it. 


The conscience, or natural 
sense of right, with “stronger claims .... than what is recommen- 


ded as merely agreeable or advantageous, "> "enjoins and approves 


‘ee 
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28 
»+ee to the good whom [sie] we know on earth."2 It enjoins also 
"a regard to the rights and happiness of other beings."* Chan- 
ning, unlike Hutcheson, says nothing about the operation of de- 
sire ama aversion, but approbation and its counterpart are impor- 
tant functions of the moral faculty. Conscience, “by its apprév- 
ing and condemning voice, interprets to us God's love of virtue 
and hatred of sin." Also, as in Hutcheson's ethical theory, 
this function extends to the acts of other persons, either to ap- 
prove or condemn. 5 
Another characteristic emotion of our nature is that 

feeling of approbation with which we look on disinterested 

benevolence. We cannot conceive of a human being quite want- 

ing in this moral principle, whose heart would not expand at 


witnessing in a fellow-man philanthropy upaffected, unwearied, 
and diffusing happiness far and wide..... 


Channing, being much more sensitive to the fact of moral evil, 
has more to say about the function of disapprobation of the sins 
of ourselves or others than does his precursor. 


»+es Now, these convictions and emotions with which we wit- 
ness moral evil in others, or recollect it in ourselves; 

these feelings towards guilt, which mere pain and suffering 
never excite, and which manifest themselves with more or less 
distinctness in all nations and all stages of sotiéty; these 
inward attestations that sin, wrong-doing, is a pec ar evil, 
for which no outward good can give adequate compensation, -- 
surely these deserve to be regarded as the voice of nature, 
the voice of God..... 


Differing again from Hutcheson, he does not speak of the satis- 
faction from the practice or from the observation of virtue in 
others as extreme pleasure, nor is pleasure conceived of as the 
instrument by which the moral faculty operates. 

The utilitarian moral standard, so important in Hutche- 
son! . speculations, has no place in Channing's thought. What con- 
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tact the latter may have hadi with the Utilitarianism of his time 


is something we cannot discover. 


Bentham (a4. 1832) andé the elder 


Mill (@&. 1836) were his contemporaries. We ado know, however, 


that on two occasions in his mature years he reacted violently 


against it--as he understood it. 


In his famous article, Remarks 


on National Literature (1823 or after), he took the opportunity to 


deprecate an opinion that had become current, namely, that in this 


country useful knowledge is needed rather than profound ani ele- 


gant literature. By “useful” knowledge he understood the advo- 
cates of this view to mean that knowledge which is limited to the 


necessities of life and the means of producing then. 


Thi 8 limi- 


tation, if taken seriously, would hinder the development of ele- 


gant taste and annihilate the fine arts. Fortunately we cannot 


be so restricted in our wants. 


-eee Happily, human nature is too strong for the utilitarian. 
It cannot satisfy itself with the convenient. No passion un- 
folds itself sooner than the love of the ornamental. The 
savage decorates his person, and the child is more struck 
with the beauty than the uses of its raiment. So far from 
limiting ourselves to convenient food and raiment, we enjoy 
but little a repast which is not arranged with some degree of 
order ané taste; and a man who should consult comfort alone 
in his wardrobe, would find himself an unwelcome gue st in 
circles which he would very reluctantly forego..... 


In a dedication address, Christian Worship (1836), he openly crit- 


icized his late friend, Dr. Samuel Hopkins (ad. 1803), for his 


“leaning towards some of the speculations of the infidel philoso- 


phy of the day, in regard to utility or the general good," because 


The worés underlined indicate the point in dispute. 


_ 


-eee He maintained that the object of "moral good," the ob- 
ject on which virtue is fixed, an@ the choice of which con- 
stitutes virtue, is “natural good," or the greatest possible 
amount of enjoyment, not our own enjoyment only, but that of 
the whole system of being. He virtually, if not expressly, 
set forth this "natural good," that is, happiness in the sin- 
ple sense of enjoyment, as the ultimate good, made mor 
0 


he means..... 


Again he ob- 
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30 
jects to the equation of mere animal wants with virtue. And in 


view of this trenchant objection to what he believed to be the 
moral implication of Utilitarianism, the reason for the absence 
of Hutcheson's moral standard in Channing's philosophy is clear. 
It is not eritirely improbable, however, that Hopkins borrowed his 
concept of the “natural good" from Hutcheson. + 

Since Channing denounces the comprehensive moral standard 
of Hutcheson, it may be well to suspend our comparisons for the 
present, an@ inquire briefly as to such standard or standards of 
virtue as he may have. But such an inquiry is not very fruitful. 
The nearest things to stanéiards that we find are a number of def- 
initions of virtue scattered throughout his writings. Only about 
three of these are very helpful. But, first of all, “excellence 


of character is the supreme good." Then, excellence of character, 


or virtue, is benevolence; - or magnanimity;~* or, thirdly, “virtue 
is self-dominion, or .... it is self-subjection to the principle 
of duty, that highest law in the soul. "> Aside from its being 


a 


eee — 


1 Note: On the occasion of the address, Christian Worship, 


Channing based his criticisms on his recollection of the contents 
of an unpublished manuscript written by Dr. Hopkins, which fell 
into his hands at the time of the great Calvinist's death. If 
his memory was accurate, certain points may be taken as evidence 
for Hutcheson's influence in Hopkins’ thought. Besides the pass- 
7 quoted on the previous page, the following might support such 
a theory: 

-+++ He LHopkins] affirmed that sin or selfishness (synony- 

mous words in his vocabulary) tend to counteract God's systen, 

which is framed for infinite happiness, or tended to produce 

infinite misery..... (W.E.C., Works, p-. 427) 

Besides this, Hopkins (1721-18 


03) was much older than 
James Mill (1773-1836), and a quarter-century older than Bentham 
(1748-1832); and both of the latter two lived long after Hopkins’ 
death. These facts point to the bare probability that Hopkins 
borrowed ideas from Hutcheson, rather than from the Utilitarians 
themselves. This suggests an interesting investigation, but it 
is more than probable that the manuscript thatrChanning mentioned 
no longer exists. 


ow. E. Channing, op- cit., p- 348 


?Ipid., pe 344. “+rbid., p» 541. Srpiac; p» 552. 
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31 
"the very image of God in the human soul,"+ virtue or moral gooa- 
ness has no reference higher than itself. It is simply obedience 
to the dictates of the moral faculty; it is the practice of dis- 
interested benevolence. And “the end of our being is to educate, 
bring out, and perfect" this divine prineiple.* 

Resuming our orderly comparisons ani contrasts, we come 
now to some points of similarity. Except for the absence of the 
utilitarian stanéara, Channing's account of moral evil bears a 
general resemblance to that of Hutcheson. In the first place, 
evil involves “the triumph ané jubilee of selfish and malignant 
passions"? over our benevolent sentiments. Both men designate 
self-interest and the passions associated with the senses-~s0 
closely related that they may be thought of as one--as the source 
or sources of evil. Man, says Channing, “has passions to war 
with reason, and self-love with conscience."* Like his precursor 
he recognized also the antagonistic operations of the "two dis- 
tinet orders or kinds of principles" a man discovers within hin- 
self. The moral principle is "resisted by strong temptations, 
by the senses, the passions, by selfish hopes and fears, by bad 


habite and sing. "© Both agree that the violence of the passions 
accounts for the instances of their triumph. There being "a ten- 
dency to excess in every passion and impulse .... sensuality and 


sloth perpetually thwart the upward efforts of the moral nature." 


The supreme power, however, is that which enjoins virtue; and for 


Channing at least it is the most persistent and most authoritative, 


although it may not always be the strongest. 


ee 


lipia., p» 404. 22pia., p. 612. 7Ibid., p. 670. 
4tpia., p» 300. Ibia., p- 15. Srpia., p. 284. 
TIpia., p- 987. 
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32 
eee The passions indeed may be stronger than the conscience, 
may lift up a louder voice; but their clamor differs wholly 

from the tone of command in which the conscience speaks. 
They are not clothed with its authority, its binding power. 
In their very triumphs they are rebuked by the moral prin- 


ciple, ané_often cower before its still, deep, menacing 
voice... 


As with Hutcheson, Channing contends that the moral sense may be 
depraved by a wrong judgment or opinion. He refers specifically 
to " self-exagger ation." 

Channing carries these ideas over into the realm of the- 
ology. Sin is resisting the moral faculty; it is the failure to 
practice disinterestedness; it is to be governed by our appetites. 

sere TO gin is to resist our sense of right, to oppose known 
obligation; to cherish feelings or commit deeds which we know 
to be wrong..... It is to transgress those laws of equity, 
justice, candor, humanity, disinterestedness, which we all 
feel to belong and to answer to our various social relations. 
It is to yield ourselves to those appetites which we know to 
be the inferior principles of our nature, to give the body 
mastery over the mind, ....--. 

On the next two points Channing is silent. He has nothing 
whatever to say regarding any sort of pleasure resulting from the 
practice of moral evil. Neither does he admit that self-inter- 
ested behavior if not opposed to the well-being of the social 
whole may be morally indifferent. For Channing all courses of 
action that are not disinterested are totally wanting in virtue. 
Again the absence of the utilitarian standard places the judgment 
on the nature of the act itself, without higher reference. Di- 
vergence from Hutcheson on these two points is indicated by the 
Simple fact of their absence. 

Of little consequence are several other points of agree- 
ment. I refer particularly to the matter of moral optimism, a 
characteristic of all liberal religious thought. Professor John 


C. Bennett once remarked in an article that "The premise of Lib- 


_  — 


1Ipia., p. 16: ?zpia., p. 539. 2rp4a., p. 347. 
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33 
eralism is faith in man and his highest values as the clue to the 
nature of Goa." If these two doctrines--the moral ability. of 
man and the goodness of God as perceived through the best in man 
--are not peculiar to Hutcheson and Channing, but are character- 
~tstic of a movement; they are poor evidence for influence. The 
one difference between them, however, revolves around the first 
of these two doctrines. Channing, being more sensitive to the 
reality and power of evil, feels the need of divine aid to sup- 
port the moral faculty in its struggle against selfish desire. 
-eee But this moral principle lacks life, when not quickened 
and sustained by confidence in a righteous God. Conscience 
is not equal of itself to the work of withstanding temptation, 


and raising us to our true dignity. The passions are too 
strong-..-- Persuade a man that no higher authority in the 


universe than his own conscience enjoins on him self-restraint, 


cut him off from any higher lawgiver and judge than his own 
reason, and probably he will become enslaved to some lower 
principle. The conscience was never intended to govern alone. 
It was made to derive dominion from a conscious union with a 
supreme being.....@ 
Hutcheson, we recall, was quite satisfied that the moral sense 
could conquer the passions without aid from the outside, so op- 
timistic was he. Channing has a doctrine of grace; Hutcheson 
does not. Furthermore, in Channing's system this outside aid is 
effected in the work of Christ; and, as the initiator of man's 
moral development, Christ is indispensable; in Hutcheson's thought 
-~at least in his ethical theory-~the person and work of Christ 


have no place. With respect to the second point there is agree- 


——— 


lyohn G. Bennett, “After Liberalsim--What?" Christian Cen- 
tury, November 8, 1933, p. 1403. 


ew. Ee Channing, Op. cit., De 986. 


JNote: This is an important point of difference between 
the philosophies of Hutcheson and Channing. The former believed 
that the moral sense operates almost automatically to produce dis- 
interested and morally good actions. But Channing, while he be- 
lieved that man has benevolent affections and a moral faculty, 


both of which are evidences of the divine nature of man, he in- 
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Channing also sees "in all these emotions of our nature 


.eee the kind design of Goa."+ But, of course, Channing does not 


use the utilitarian standard to illustrate God's good purposes. 


Our exposition of Hutcheson's ethical theory was conclu- 


‘ded with a brief treatment of the aesthetic aspect of moraltiy-- 


not a novel concept, but more fully developed in his philosophy 


than in any that preceded it. 


In Channing's works we find only a 


few traces of this emphasis, and these bear such slight similar- 


ity as to be of little or no value as evidence for Hutcheson's 


influence. 


He admits a "grandeur of [man's] spiritual nature." 


"Perfection of mind,” he says, "consists of two elements, --of 


strength and beauty." He sees “a beauty ..-- in all [the] emo- 


tions of our nature."* ‘There is “an inward principle of order" 


which, for the future of society, must "be substituted for out- 


ward restraint."° There is also a symmetry and a wholeness in 


the most desirable expressions of man's nature, "in putting forth 


our whole nature, in being fully alive to all scenes am rela*+ 


tions. "© The similarity is extremely slight, and these few scat- 


sists on the necessity of outside aid to bring about virtuous ac- 
tions and to initiate the moral progress which is the essence of 


salvation in his systen. 


He plainly states that unaided “Nature” 


and "Natural Religion" were not sufficient to discover the truths 
which Christianity has revealed, and are therefore unable to quick 


en the mind to virtuous pursuits. 


(Memoir, p- 59) This supernat- 


ural aid or stimulgus to moral development is the work of Christ. 
His position with regard to the person of Christ was Arminian; 
iee., he believed that Christ was a peculiar and superior being, 
but not equal to God, having a pre-existence and a special mission. 
For Channing's views on the work of Christ see the chapter on "Sal- 
vation" in the author's A. M. dissertation (University of Chicago, 


1936). 


Channing had a Christology; Hutcheson did not. 
lw. £. Channing, op- cit., p- 344. 
@Ipid., p» 981.  7Ibid., p. 243. 


4Tpid., p. 244. 
OW. H. Channing, Memoir, Vol. II, p. 82. 


Srpta., Vol. IT, p34. 


be 


tered references are poor evidence for influence. 


4. Summary and Conclusions 

The nature) and complexity of our problem render the task 
of obtaining satisfactory results extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible. Any conclusions reached with regard to the influence 
of any phon man upon Channing's thought must be held as tentative 
until all such influences are studied. At.best, the present study 
can only represent a sampling of an enormous mass of material to 
be organized and compared before the results in any small area 
can have much significance. An initial study, with all the inev- 
itable limitations, must be made in the hope that it will be con- 
plemented and its results corrected by subsequent studies in other 
areas of this large problen. 

Our only source of guidance into this vast, unexplored 
field is the biographical material. Our only method is the conm- 
parison of the writings of the two men, noting similarities and 
differences. Consequently, the negative findings are most con- 
clusive, since we have no way of proving that the similarities 
are not due to the influence of other men, until all such are 
studied. 

Another fact casting doubt on the accuracy of the study 
is that the whole of Hutcheson's ethical theory was compared with 
many unrelated references scattered throughout Channing's writ- 
ings. While Hutcheson was outlined systematically and almost con- 
pletely, it must be confessed that Channing's works had to be 
gone through with a fine-tooth comb to find the relatively few 
references that compare with the major points off the moral sense 
Philosophy. These were taken up and compared in the order of the 


Hutcheson outline. 


The findings on the negative side have some semblance of 


_™! 


& 
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finality. Channing did not adopt Locke's epistemology as a re- 


—— 


sult of his reading Hutcheson. Nor did he take over the utili- 
tarian moral standard. As we noted, he reacted violently against 
both of these. He did not admit, as Hutcheson insisted, that the 
moral faculty is indepenient of the will; for him they were vi- 
tally related. The probability of other influences is obviated 
by their absence in Channing's thought. For example, there is no 
classification of the senses. He says nothing of any sort of 
pleasures that result from self-interested or morally evil be- 
havior. He does not admit that the selfish desires are morally 
indifferent when not opposed to the general welfare; for him they 
are always evil. Such are our most certain conclusions. 

Other points in common are rendered improbable as influ- 
ences by their lack of impressive similarity. Among these we no- 
ted the matter of the aesthetic aspect of virtue--present in both 
but bearing a very slight resemblance. Another. was the reaction 
to the "social contract" ethics of Hobbes. Both objected to it 
for different reasons, so that the mere presence of the objection 
in the writings of both does not argue for influence. 

A second group of similarities that are poor evidence for 
influence are those views held in common with a large group or 
movement. Of these we noted the assumptions common to all relig- 
lous liberalism: moral optimism with regard to human nature, and 
the goodness of God as revealed in man. 

There is a residue of similarities that we may conclude 
are due to influence--until the opposite is demonstrated: The 
first, which is supported by the account of the conversion exper- 


1 


lence,” is the conviction of the power and possibility of disin- 


Itpia., Vol. I, p- 63. 


aT 


terested benevolence resident in human nature. 


This may be ques- 
tioned on the ground that the likelihood is just as great that he 
received the idea from his frien@é, Dr. Samuel Hopkins. But such 
an Objection cannot be maintained in the light of one autobio- 
graphical’ statement to the effect that it was the doctrine of dis- 
interestedness already received from Hutcheson that had attracted 


him to Hopkins. ~ 


The second influence that may be regarded as 
fairly conclusive is the idea of the moral sense, with its func- 
tionsof directing action, raising a desire for benevolent deeds, 
and causing the agent to approve disinterested:acts done by 


others. It is true that he also read Shaftesbury and Butler, and 


may have got the idea from one of them, but there is no reason to. 


believe that they made a comparable impression upon his developing 
mind. A third similarity evidencing influence is the identifica- 
tion of moral evil with selfish interest, and the designation of 
the selfish passions associated with the senses as the source of 
evil. If these similarities are subsequently discounted as evi- 
dencerfor influence, and that is unlikely, we may still look to 
Hutcheson as the initiator of Channing's intellectual and spir- 


itual development. 


1ipia., Vol. I, pe 137, autobiographical quotation: 
was attached to Dr. Hopkins chiefly by his theory 
of disinterestedness. I had studied with great delight dur- 


ing my college life the philosophy of Hutcheson, ,and the Sto- 
ical morality, and these had prepafed me for the noble, self- 
sacrificing doctrines of Dr. Hopkins..... 
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CHAPTER III 
ADAM FERGUSON: PROGRESS AND PERFECTION 


The second of the two men whose writings served most to 
guide Channing's thought during his formative years at Harvard 
was Adam Ferguson (1723-1816), professor of moral philosophy at 
Edinburgh. + Attended by no such religious experience as was in- 
spired by Hutcheson, Channing's reading of Ferguson served no 
less to give form to his mature thought. There is abundant bi- 
ographical evidence that he had studied thie author's best known 
work, An Essay on the History of Civil Society (1762) .° In fact, 


he was known in later years to have recommended this book in 
terms that exaggerated its actual worth. It is doubtful if he 
ever read any other of Ferguson's works. 

It is ironical that a philosopher so obscure am a book 
s0 lacking in merit should have had such a profound effect upon 
the development of such a figure as Channing. Ferguson is barely 
mentioned in most histories of philosophy; and one of the few 
treatments of his book--a book which Hume felt should be suppressed 
--ls devoted mainly to a criticism of its superficiality: 

--e+ Ferguson's book has the superficial merits which were 

calculated for the ordinary mind. He possessed the secret of 
that easy Gallicised style, which was more or less common to 
the whole Scotch school, including Hume, Robertson, and Adam 
Smith. He makes elegant and plausible remarks, and the hasty 


Treader does not perceive that the ease is gained by the eva- 
sion, instead of the solution, of difficulties. Here and 


| 1williem Henry Channing, Memoir of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Boston, 1848, Vol. I, p. 63. 


“Thia,, Vol. I, pp- 64-65; and J. W. Chadwick, William 
Ellery Channing, Boston, 1903, pp. 41-42, 186. 
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there we come across an argument or an illustration which 
seems to indicate greater acuteness..... Ferguson Was..+.. a 
facile and dexterous declaimer, whose rhetoric glides over 
the surface of things without biting into their substance. 
He expounds well till he comes to, the real difficulty, and 
then placidly evades the dilemma. | 


Nevertheless, Ferguson enjoyed great popularity at Harvard during 
Channing's undergraduate years, and with all his shortcomings 
must be included in our investigation of sources. 

While our purpose in this chapter is to inquire into Fer- 
guson's influence upon Channing without any presuppositions, our 
starting point must of necessity be biographical. The references 
which follow contain statements made without the careful investi- 
gations projected in this dissertation, and are therefore to be 
taken as nothing more than guides to inquiry. In the Memoir his 
nephew, William Henry Channing, speaks of Ferguson's influence as 
having to do with the idea of social progress, while his idea of 
moral perfection was received from Hutcheson. 


As Hutcheson was the medium of awakening within him 
the consciousness of an exhaustless tendency in the human 
soul to moral perfection, so Ferguson on Civil Society was 
the means of concentrating his energies upon the thought of 
social progress. Years afterwards, his remembrance of the 
enthusiasm in the cause of humanity, first called out in him 
by this book, was so strong, that he recommended it in terms 
which would certainly be thought by most readers greatly to 
exaggerate its merits. But it is instructive thus to learn 
the agency whence the mind and will of a man who in after 
life made himself so widely felt received their peculiar di- 
rection. In his Junior year he had already become a moral 


and social reformer. 
Je W. Chadwick attributes both the ideas of social progress and 
of moral perfection to the influence of Ferguson. 


«e+e Another writer who attracted Channing at this time and 
long after was Adam Ferguson, whose vogue was for a long time 
remarkable. His “Essay on Civil Society" was his best book 
for Channing. What attracted him was the enthusiasm for so- 
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‘Leslie Stephen, History of English Thought in the Eight- 
feenth Century, Vol. II, p- 215. 


ew. He Channing, Ope cit., PP -« 64-65. 
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cial progress, and the idea of moral perfection as the cen- 
tral principle of ethics..... 


The conclusions of the preceding chapter are quite the contrary 
of William Henry Channing's contention that his uncle borrowed 
the idea of moral perfection from Hutcheson. Whether he did get 
it from bis reading of Ferguson, as Chadwick intimates, is oone~ 
thing we shall determine presently. 


1. The Main Ideas of Civil Society 


A follower and admirer of a French political philosopher, 
Montesquieu, and having little to offer of his own that was new, 
Ferguson is of little importance as a philosopher. His relation 
to men who preceded him and his place in the history of philosophy 
are matters that need not concern us- He admits his lack of or- 
iginality, and excuses himself for having written Civil Society, 
since Montesquieu had already supplied the need of such a book.* 
He hoped only to make the ideas of his master clear to those of 
ordinary understanding. 


Ferguson sets out in Civil Society to:prove a number of 


general propositions by citing examples from the fields of his- 
tory and what we would to-day call anthropology. These abstract 
issues, presented very unsystematically in the first hundred pages 


eee 


15, W. Chadwick, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 


ea. Ferguson, An Essay on the History of Civil Society, 

7th ed. (Boston, 1809), pp. : 
When I recollect what the President Montesquieu has 

written, I am at a loss to tell, why I should treat of human 

affairs; but I too am instigated by my reflections, and my 

sentiments; and I may utter them more to the comprehension of 

ordinary capacities, because I am more on the level of ordin- 
ary men..... In his [Montesquieu's] writings will be found, 

not only the original of what I am now, for’ the sake of order, 
to copy from him, but likewise probably the source of many 


Observations, which, in different places, I may, under the 
belief of invention, have repeated, without quoting their 
author. 


4l 
of the book, are all that need concern us in this study. His 


painful enumeration of historical details, tracing the development 
of society from the "rude nations" to the civilization of his own 

time, is of no value in studying the sources of Channing's thought. 
The ideas put forward are five, am stated briefly are: (1) that 
the individual is, and always has been, a member of a progressing “i 
social group, and that he cannot be studied or understood apart “ ! 
from his tribe or nation; (2) that man is in his most natural ide v 
state when he is using his faculties for improvement, and fulfil- | 
ing his desire for perfection; (3) that he has a principle of m- 
tual affection which must be postulated to explain behavior that 
is not directly concerned with preservation; (4) that interest * 
and benevolence are, in a sense, identical; and (5) that all man- | 
kind are equal with regard to the right to preservation and use 
of their peculiar talents. The first two are evidently those 


which, according to the biography, found their way into Channing's al 
developing thought. The other three are included in this chapter ‘a 
to discover any influence other than that already indicated. We ‘| 
shall study these five points in detail in the arbitrary order in |, 
which they are presented above. 

(1) “Man is born in society, and there he remains, "2 says 
Ferguson quoting Montesquieu. The concept of the individual as a 
part of a social group, and as the embodiment of the group's at- 
titudes, and of society as the only medium for his activity, is 
basic to our subject's philosophy. 

From his master Ferguson learned that "history and obser- 
vation are to be consulted instead of abstract theory." Fol- 


=e 


1ipia. > De 28. 


@teslie Stephen, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 215. 
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lowing this empirical method he rejects as fruitless the methods 
and conclusions of all those who begin their inquiries with fav- 
orite theories.+ On the basis of second-hand historical facts he 


arrives at several conclusions of his own--or Montesquieu's: The 


steps and methods of reasoning from data to theory need not be 
treated here. Only his conclusions interest us, and these follow. 
All the data of history, from the earliest to the latest, 
and from all parts of the earth, show man as living in social 
groups; the individual is joined to a party, while he may or may 
not be opposed to another.* A wild man, living apart from his 
kind, is a rare exception, and not typical. Society, it appears, 
is as old as the individual, and the use of language as universal 
as the use of the hand or foot.* It is therefore not unreasonable 
to conclude that man is naturally a member of his community ,- and 
his faculties function only in society.° 
Mankind is, for these reasons, to be studied in groups as 
they have been found in all periods ané conditions. The individ- 
ual's life is but a small segment of the life of the group. Every 
inquiry should be made with regard to entire societies, and not 
with regard to single men. If an experiment were made along these 


lines, in which nursery children would be left to work out the 


ee 


1a, Ferguson, e Git., pe 33 

The desire of laying the foundation of a favourite 
system, or a fond expectation, perhaps, that we may be able 
to penetrate the secrets of nature, to the very source of ex- 
istence, have, on this subject, led to many fruitless inquir- 
ies, and given rise to many wild suppositions. Among the 
various qualities which mankind possesses, we select one or a 
few particulars on which to establish a theory, and in fran- 
ing our account of what man was in some imaginary state of 
nature, we overlook what he has always appeared within the 
reach of our own observation, and in the records of history. 


“Ibid. ’ p- 4. Ibi a = 9 Pe 5 ° 4Arpia. : Pe 9. 


SIbid., p.- 95. Srpaa., p. 31. 
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techniques of social life unaided, the resulting adaptations 


would not be unlike the past experience of the race.+ 


from the analogy of other animals. 


Moreover, we must study man himself; we can learn nothing 


The available data of history 


lead us to coneluae that 


ooee men have always appeared among animals a distinct and a 
superior race; that neither the possession of similar organs, 
nor the approximation of shape, nor the use of the ham, nor 
the continued intercourse with this sovereign artist, has en- 
abled any other species to blend their nature or their inven- 
tions with his; that, in his rudest state, he is found to be 
above them; and in his greatest @egeneracy, never descends to 
their level. He is, in short, a man in every comition..... 
If we would know him, we must attend to himself, to the course 
of his life, and the tenor of his conduct.....@ 


Some writers have imagined a state of mere animal sensibility 


from which man has advanced to the present stage of civilization.” 


If there ever was such a time, "when men did not live in groups 


and have their present faculties, we have no record of it."4 


Hence his conclusion. 


The occasion for his writing Civil Society seems to have 


been this error on the part of some writers to make a distinction 


between an ancient period of history essentially different from 


our own--from which mankind have fallen or risen--ané the present 


———— 


lipia., p. 6: 

We have every reason, however, to believe, that in 
the case of such an experiment made, we shall suppose, with a 
colony of children transplanted from the nursery, and left to 
form a society apart, untaught, and undiciplined, we should 
only have the same things repeated, which, in so many differ- 
ent parts of the earth, have been transacted already. The 
members of our little society would feed and sleep, would 
herd together and play, would have a language of their own, 
would quarrel and divide, would be to one another the most 
important objects of the scene, and, in the ardour of their 
friendships and competitions, would overlook their personal 
danger, and suspend the care of their self-preservation. Has 
not the human race been planted like the colony in question? 
Who has directed their course? Whose instruction have they 


heard? Or whose example have they followed? 


2Tbid:, pp. 8-9. 7Ibid., p. 8. ‘4+Ipta., p. 9. 
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erat Whether man is thought of as having advanced or degencr- 
ated from this mythical state, such a theory involves a supposed 
departure from nature.* The specific error which Ferguson sought 
to correct was the division of human history into two distinct 
periods, one of “nature” and one of “art,” the former being a 
condition in which man is “possessed of mere animal sensibility, “ 
and the latter being the present age, characterized by his su- 
periority to animals, group life, and the exercise of his facul- 
ties for improvement.- As we saw a few pages back, Ferguson in- 
sists that society is "natural" to man; there are no data to sub- 
stantiate belief in such a primitive period of history; and, as 
we shall see in the next section, the use of the faculties of in- 


provement and “art" themselves are "natural. "4 


The question of improvement and perfection is reserved 
for the next section. Yet, none of the five sections into which 
Ferguson's philosophy of history has been divided is mutually ex- 


clusive or unrelated to the other four. It is well, therefore, 


that we view the second matter in the light of the first. We 
will see then that improvement cannot concern the isolated indi- 
vidual, as certain passages would seem to infer when taken out of 
their context. Improvement is obviously social, and individual 


improvement a small area of the process. 


(2) It would seem at first that Ferguson's insistence 
that man aid not emerge from a sub-human condition would preclude 


the possibility of progress’ and change. For him there was not 
the paradox that naturally suggests itself to the mind nurtured 


On Darwinism. Man, urges Ferguson, never lived on the level of 


SEAMS, wc Be. S8hhes De 1 . "Fike. ve 2: 
4Tpidas, De 10. 
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other animals; he has always lived in social groups; he has al- 


ways been aman. Yet, "man is susceptible of improvement, and 
has in himself a principle of progression, and a desire of per- 
fection. "+ 

To resolve this paradox as Ferguson would probably have 
done, we return to his objection to the dichotomous division of 
human history. A distinction between a state of "nature" and a 
subsequent period of "art" cannot be supported by the available 
data of history, and is therefore imaginary. Man has always been 
distinct from other animals; and this distinction is his "art," 
by which Ferguson means not only his social life, but particularly 
his ability “to invent and contrive, "= his "skill in adapting ma- 
terials to the several purposes of life."° Then "art itself is 
natural to man."* All situations are natural to him when his fac- 
ulties are employed and he is improving his condition.- It is 
therefore incorrect to say "that he has quitted the state of his 


nature, when he has begun to proceea.''6 He has this in common 


with other animals: That “he only follows the disposition, and 


——E 


lipta., p- 13. 7Ibid., pe 10. 7Ibid., p. 49. 
4Ipid., p. 10. 


"Ibias, pp. 12613: 

we are asked therefore, where the state of nature 
is to be found? We may answer, it is here; and it matters not 
whether we are understood to speak in the island of Great 
Britain, at the Cape of Good Hope, or the Straits of Magellan. 
While this active being is in the train of employing his tal- 
ents, and of operating on the subjects around him, all situ- 
ations are equally natural..... In the condition of the sav- 
age, as well as in that of the citizen, are many proofs of 
human invention; and in either is not in any permanent sta- 
tion, but a mere stage through which this traveling being is 
destined to pass. If the palace be unnatural, the cottage is 
so no less; and the highest refinements of political and mor- 
al apprehension, are not more artificial in their kind; than 


the first operations of sentiment ami reason. 


Stpia., p. 13. 
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employs the powers that nature has given."* Man differs funda- 
mentally from the lower animals in that he "is susceptible of in- 
provement, and has in himself a principle of progression, and a 


desire of perfection, "* by which Ferguson means that mankind "tend 
to a perfection in the application of their faculties. "> 

Ferguson does not say so, but it is most probable that he 
conceived of man and the lower animals as having been created 
simultaneously, and endowed at that time with their peculiar na- 


tures. “Every infant, or ignorant person,” he says, “is a model 


4 


of what man was in his original state." Such a being has facul- 


ties that may be, but have not been, improved. 

This brings us to the last point under this section: The 
historical and social implications of man's capacity for improve- 
ment. Man's improvement is social while, at the same time, it is 
individual; it is a continuous historical process, but it is also 
one that takes place within the life time of each person. The in- 
fant and the ignorant person are examples of man at his lowest, 
because improvement is not hereditary, because each person must 
acquire the experience of the race, and with its advantages use 


his capacities for further improvements.> Thus history is a rec- 


eT 


1, 2enea., po 13. 7 4Ibad., pe 7: 


2Ipiaé, De 7: 

eee The attainments of the parent do not descend in the 
blood of his children, nor is the progress of man to be con- 
sidered as a physical mutation of the species. The individ- 
ual, in every age, has the same race to run from infancy to 
manhood, and every infant, or ignorant person, now, is a mod- 
el of what man was in his original state. He enters on his 
career with advantages peculiar to his age; but his natural 
talent is probably the same. The use and application of this 
talent is changing, and men continue their works in progres- 
sion through many ages together; they build on foundations 
laid by their ancestors; and in a succession of years, tend 


to a perfection in the application of their faculties, to 


Which the aid of long experience is required, and to which 
many generations must have combined their endeavours..... 


AT 
ord of progressive cultural improvement; each succeeding genera- 
tion profits by all the improvement to date, and builds on the 
foundations of all that have gone before. Each of the nations 
that have succeeded one another in history is more improved in 
the uses of the talents than all that have flourished previously.+ 
Yet, all men enter upon the earthly scene with the same “natural 
talent."* The scholar of the present may be more accomplished 
than all his predecessors, "but," asks Ferguson, “is he on that 
account their superior?" 

(3) Ferguson's reason for postulating a moral faculty or 
sense was the same as that of Hutcheson. All human behavior can- 
not be explained in terms of “mere profit or loss; "* although we 
"@ are apt to conelude from casual observations of human life 
"that the care of subsistence is the principal spring of human 
actions. "> Those who, in their speculations, deny the existence 
of moral distinctions cannot explain the principles by which we 
"adjudge the preference of derocters, "or “such vehement emotions 
las those] of admiration or contempt. "© "A principle of affec- 
tion to mankind” must then be postulated as "the basis of our mor- 
al approbation and aislike."! For this faculty Ferguson has sev- 


eral descriptive names: It is “the sense of a right, "° an “amic- 


ee 


lrpia., De 49: 

en nations succeed one another in the career of 
discoveries and inquiries, the last is always the most know- 
ing. Systems of science are gradually formed. The globe it- 
self is traversed by degrees, and the history of every age, 
when past, is an accession of knowledge to those who succeéd. 
The Romans were more knowing than the Greeks; and every schol- 
ar of modern Europe is, in this sense, more learned than the 


most accomplished person that ever bore either of those cele- 
brated names....--. 


2Tpia. » De Te IIpid. » Pe 49. 4tpid. » De 54. 
Ibid. » Pe 53-6 Stpia. » De 56. Trpaa. » Pe 63. 
| Srpia., De 58. 
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able: propensity, generous sentiments,"“ a "principle of human- 
ity," a “principle of affection."* 

Like Hutcheson, Ferguson's further arguments for the ex- 
istence of a moral faculty are simply citations of human activi- 
ties ami attitudes that cannot bé explained sotely by self-inter- 
est. What is it, he asks rhetorically, that causes us to censure 
an evil act, and restrains us from doing that which is hurtful to 
others:> Only the postulation of a moral sense can explain this. 
Likewise, many of our dealings with other beings are attended by 
emotions unlike those that attend mere profit and loss.° To show 
that feelings of praise am blame are aroused by situations in 
which selfish interests: could not bring about such sentiments he 
points to examples which are identical with those employed by 
Hutcheson to make the same point: Our admiration or disapproval 


of acts done in distant ages and nations, the feelings that rise 


lipia., pe 60. 2Ibid., p- 61. 7Ibia., p, 62. 
4Ipia., p- 63. 


DIpid., pp. 58-59: 

at is it that prompts the tongue when we censure an 
act of cruelty or oppression? What is it that constitutes 
our restraint from offences that tend to distress our fellow 
creatures? It is probably, in both cases, a particular ap- 
plication of that principle, which, in presence of the sor- 
rowful, sends forth the tear of compassion; and a combination 
of all those sentiments, which constitute a benevolent dispo- 
sition; and if not a resolution to do good, at least an aver- 
sion to be the instrument of harm. 


6tpia., p. 54: 

at comes from a fellow creature is received with pe- 
culiar emotion; and every language abounds with terms that 
express somewhat in the transactions of men, different from 
success and disappointment. The bosom kindles in company, 
while the point of interest in view has nothing to inflame; 
and a matter frivolous in itself, becomes important, when it 
serves to bring to light the intentions and characters of men. 
The foreigner, who believed that Othello, on the stage, was 


enraged for the loss of his handkerchief, was not more mis- 
taken, than the reasoner who imputes any of the more vehement 
passions of men to the impressions of mere profit or loss. 
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in us upon reading history or poetry.~ A final proof, faintly 

reminiscent of Hutcheson, is the moral discernment possessed by 
the peasant and child--those who could not have possibly learned 


e "We ..+. encounter .... facts 


such as the result of education. 
which we cannot explain, "> ena therefore a moral faculty must be 
postulated to fill such gaps. 

This moral faculty postulated by Ferguson, like that of 


Hutcheson, has two functions: that of prompting the actions of 


1ipia., De 553 


gs actors or spectators, we are perpetually made to 
feel the difference of human conduct, and from a bare recital 
of transactions which have passed in ages and countries re- 
mote from our own, are moved with admiration amd pity, or 
transported with indignation and rage. Our sensibility on 
this subject gives their charm in retirement, to the relations 
of history and to the fictions of poetry; sends forth the 
tear of compassion, gives to the blood its briskest movement, 
and to the eye its liveliest glances of displeasure or joy. 
It turns human life into an interesting spectacle, and per- 
petually solicits even the indolent to mix, as opponents or 
friends, in the scenes which are acted before them. Joined 
to the powers of deliberation and reason, it constitutes the 
basis of a moral nature; and, whilst it dictates the terms of 
praise and of blame, serves to class our fellow creatures, by 
the most admirable and engaging, or the most odious and con- 
temptible denominations. 


@Ipid., pp. 56-57: 
is fortunate .... that nature proceeds in her 

course, whilst the curious are busied in the search of her 
principles. The peasant, or the child, can reason, and judge, 
and speak his language with a discernment, a consistency, and 
a regard to analogy, which perplex the logician, the moralist, 
and the grammarian, when they would find the principle upon 
which the proceeding is founded, or when they would bring to 
general rule, what is so familiar, and so well sustained in 
particular cases. The felicity of our conduct is more owing 
to the talent we possess for detail, and to the suggestion of 
particular occasions, than it is to any direction we ean find 
in theory and general speculations. 
seee Every peasant will tell us, that a man hath his rights; 
and that to trespass on those rights is injustice. If we ask 
him farther, what he means by the term right? We probably 
force him to substitute a less significant, or less proper 
term, in place of this; or require him to account for what is 
an original mode of his mind, am a sentiment to which he ul- 


timately refers, when he would explain himself upon any par- 
ticular application of his language. 


AIbia 9 Pe 57. 
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the agent himself, and that of leading him to form opinions of 
the acts of others when he is a disinterested observer. The first 


nt ona? “our re- 


of these "constitute([s] a benevolent disposition, 
straint from offences that tend to distress our fellow creatures."* 
Of the secori@ he has much more to say, ané speaks of it variously. 
This principle is "the basis of our moral approbation and dis- 
like ;"? "4t dictates the terms of praise and of blame:* it "give[s] 
the tone to our commendations and our censures; "> it is the prin- 
ciple upon which we “indulge such vehement emotions [as those) of 
eamiration or contempt. "© The “principle of humanity” function- 
ing in these two ways,has, in all stages of society, set the stan- 
dards of desirable or undesirable conduct.‘ It is “a sufficient 
foundation for all the virtues. "© 

The utilitarian moral standard, so important in Hutche- 


son's thought, is barely mentioned in Civil Society. Ferguson 


lipia., p- 59- 2Ibid., p. 58. 2Ibid., p. 63. 


4tpia., p. 55. Ibid., p. 62. Srpia., p. 56. 


Trpia., pp. 61-62: 

With this tendency to kindle into enthusiasm, with 
this command over the heart, with the pleasure that attends 
its emotions, and with all its effects in meriting confidence 
and procuring esteem, it is not surprising, that a principle 
of humanity should give the tone to our commendations and our 
censures, and even where it is hindered from directing our 
conduct, should still give to the mind, on reflection, its 
knowledge of what is desirable in the human character. What 


hast thou done with thy brother Abel? Was the first expostu- 
ation in beh of mor 


y; the first answer has 
been often repeated, mankind have notwithstanding, in one 
sense, sufficiently acknowledged the charge of their nature. 
They have felt, they have talked, and even acted, as the | 
keepers of their fellow creatures; they have made the indi- 
cations of candour and mutual affection the test of what is 
meritous and amiable in the characters of men; they have made 
cruelty and oppression the principal objects of their indig- 
nation and rage; even while the head is occupied with pro- 
jects of interest, the heart is often seduced into friendship; 
and while business proceeds on the maxims of self preserva- 


tion, the careless hour is employed in generosity and kindness. 
Sipia., De 64. 
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aimits that consideration of the “general good" is the most con- 
monly supposed guide for actions, but, unlike Hutcheson, he thinks 
it is not the standard by which the moral faculty operates. The 
choices of actions and judgments passed upon the actions of others 
that are prompted by the "principle of affection" do not take mere 
considerations of public utility into account. They are above the 
utilitarian. He says in another connection, however, that "the 
public good [is] the principal object with individuals;"* ana if 
this be an inconsistency it is one of many that escaped his at- 
tention. 

Ferguson,: like many other thinkers, divides man's propen- 
sities into two groups: (1) those “which tend to his animal pres- 
ervation, and to the continuance of his race," and (2) those 
"which lead to soeiety."-° They are, in short, “the selfish, and 
the social."* 

eoee The first are indulged in solitude; and if they carry a 
reference to mankind, it is that of emulation, competition, 
and enmity. The second incline us to live with our fellow 
creatures, and do them good; they tend to unite the members 


of society together; they terminate in a mutual participation 
of their cares and enjoyments, and render the presence of men 


1tpia., pp - 62-63: 
eeee the rule by which men commonly judge of external actions, 
is taken from the supposed influence of such actions on the 
general good. To abstain from harm, is the great law of nat- 
ural justice; to diffuse happiness, is the law of morality; 
and when we censure the conferring a favour on one or a few 
at the expense of many, we refer to public utility, as the 
great object at which the actions of men should be aimed. 
After all, it must be confessed, that if a principle 
of affection to mankind be the basis of our moral approbation 
and dislike, we sometimes proceed in distributing applause or 
censure, without precisely attending to the degree in which 
our fellow creatures are hurt or obliged; and that, besides 
the virtues of candour, friendship, generosity, and public 
spirit, which bear an immediate reference to this principle, 


there are others which may seem to derive their commendation 
from a different source..... 


*1Midi, p. 95. 7%rmad., pe 18. “These. wp 85. 
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1 


an occasion of joy...-.. 
Both of these groups of propensities have their places and func- 
tions, and are not necessarily at war with each other. There is 
nothing in Ferguson's thought that is suggestive of St. Paul's 
dualism of the “fleshly man“ and the "spiritual man" which are in 
perpetual conflict. The selfish desires are concerned with pres- 
ervation; the social desires, involving the moral faculty, ineline 
us to mutual affection. For Ferguson the problem of evil was not 
a great problem. Hence this difference. Virtue is not a task;* 
and sensuality is easily overcome, ” because “sensuality is but a 
distemper of the mina."* 

In concluding this section, let it be remembered that the 

moral faculty is a minor and incidental aspect of Ferguson's phil- 
Oosophy. It was postulated with a view to explaining types of hu- 


man behavior that are not directly concerned with the preservation 


of the individual or the propagation of the species. When this 
need was met Ferguson saw no need of developing the concept beyond 
a mere affirmation of its existence and outline of its functions. 
Furthermore, he was not obliged to defend the moral sense idea, 
as was Hutcheson, against those who sought to explain all human 
behavior by self-interest. Hence, we find his treatment of this 
topic very fragmentary, incomplete, and unsystematic. We pass now 
to the next point. 3 

(4) A fourth and very minor point in Secanoun’ 6 philos- 
Ophy is the equation of interest and benevolence, a matter that 
resolves itself into a question of definition. His insistence 


that the latter is but a type of the former is no more than an inm- 


—.. 


lipia., pp. 85-86. °rpia., p. 91. 3rpaa., p. 73. 
4tp4a., De T2. 
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plication of the theory of benevolence which other writers (Hut- 


cheson, for example) saw no need of developing. One of his argu- 


ments grows out of an alleged misuse of the term self love, and 


the necessity of distinguishing between that and interest. Prop- 


erly speaking, interest is concerned with the gratification of 
animal desires and "arises from the principles of self-preserva- 
tion in the human frame;" love, on the other hand, "carries the 
attention of the mind beyond itself” and has as its object the 
individual's relation to his fellow creatures. The offices of 
love give pleasures and satisfactions unknown to interest, and 
distinct from the sentiments associated with mere success and ad- 


versity. He does not define self love precisely. By it he evi- 


dently means the desire for the pleasures that attend benevolent 
acts. But, may not such a motive as this be an interested one? 
This is a question that Hutcheson did not ask; and Ferguson avoids 
it by defining pure disinterestedness out of exi stence.+ "Benev- 
olence," he concludes, "is no more than a species of self love." 
The difference between benevolence and selfishness is, in short, 
the difference between "the selfishness of the parent when he 
takes care of his child, [ana] his selfishness when he only takes 
care of himself."“ This is like explaining Hutcheson's philosophy 
on the basis of that of Hobbes!> 

Elsewhere Ferguson complains that the Givision of our ap- 


— = 


1rpia., De 233 
+e The term benevolent ..%. is not employed to characterize 
persons who have no desires of their own, but persons whose 
own desires prompt them to procure the welfare of others. 
The fact is, that we should need only a fresh supply of lan- 
guage, instead of that which by this seeming discovery we 
should have lost, in order to make our reasonings proceed as 
they formerly did. But it is certainly impossible to live and 
to act with men, without employing different names to dis- 
tinguiesh the humane from the cruel, and the benevolent from 
the selfish. 


2tpid., p- 23. Whole discussion, Ibid., pp. 20-23. 
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petites into benevolent and selfish is misleading. The zeal of 
some to prove virtue purely disinterested has only mate the mat- 
ter more obscure. It has been supposed that the gratification of 
a selfish desire brings advantage or pleasure to the self; and 


that benevolence terminates in the advantage or pleasure of others. 


But, he insists, the gratification of any desire--selfish or ben- 
evolent--is a personal enjoyment. Furthermore, the gratifications 
of benevolence are the chief source of human happiness, being of 
greater duration and intensity than those of the senses. Then, 
benevolent acts are easy “when gratifications of sense are sup- 


ni ana should be ouwr chief concern.~ 


planted by those of the heart, 

Thus Ferguson, following these two lines of argument, re- 
tains the concept of--or at least the word--benevolence, while he 
deprives it of its original significance and meaning. For him 
benevolence is a type of interest. And, as such, it is the source 
of social welfare. 


If this [benevolence ] be the good of the individual, 


lrpia., De 90. 


e (8) rpa4., DD. 90-91: 

It should seem, therefore, to be the happiness of man, 
to make his social dispositions the ruling spring of his occu- 
pations; to state himself as the member of a community, for 
whose general good his heart may glow with an ardent zeal, to 
the suppression of those personal cares or are the founia- 
-tion of painful. anxieties, fear, jealousy, and envy; or, as 
Mr. Pope expresses the same sentiment, 

"Man, like the generous vine, supported lives; 

The strength he gains, is from th’ embrace he gives." 

We commonly apprehend, that it is our duty to do kind- 
nesses, and our happiness to receive them; but if, in reality, 
courage, and a heart dévoted to the good of mankind, are the 
constituents of human felicity, the kindness which is done in- 
fers a happiness in the person from whom it proceeds, not in 
him on whom it is bestowed; and the greatest good which men 
possessed of fortitude and generosity can procure to their 
fellow creatures, is a participation of this happy character. 


e (D) wnole discussion of this paragraph, Ibid., pp. 88-91. 
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it is likewise that of manking; andi virtue no longer imposes 
a task by which we are obliged to bestow upon others that good 
from which we ourselves refrain; but supposes, in the highest 
degree, as possessed by ourselves, that state of felicity 
which we are required to promote in the world..... 

To the benevolent, the satisfaction of others is a 
ground of enjoyment; and existence itself, in a go that is 
achat: by the wisdom of God, is a blessing.... 


(5) Finally, Ferguson's philosophy inclufes a doctrine 
of human rights. On this topic he has relatively little to say, 
and his treatment is briefly this: All men were originally equal, 
and have by nature equal rights to preservation and to the use of 
their talents. At the same time, am prior to any political in- 


stitution; they have a diversity of talents. By these each will 


find his place in society. Individuals differ not only in the 
diversity of their talents, but differ in terms of superiority 
and inferiority. A perfect equality of rights could never prevent At 
the ascent of superior minds to positions of political leadership.< 
This leads him into a discussion of the different types of govern- 
ment, and the implications of the natural rights doctrine in re- 
spect to each.” | 

With this we conclude ow outline of the principal matters 
discussed by Ferguson in Civil Society--a book totally lacking in 


j 
merit, and disorderly in its treatment of these questions. Taking | 
our leave of this, we pass to ow’ next problem which is to search 


out evidences of Ferguson's influence in the writings of Channing. 


lipia., p. 91. i} 


2Thid., p- 110: 

e most perfect equality of rights can never exclude 
the ascendant of superior minds, nor the assemblies of a col- 
lective body govern without the direction of select councils. rats 
On this account, popular government may be confounded with a 
aristocracy....- a) 


*Ferguson' s discussion of rights, Ibid., pp. 103, 110; a 
his discussion of the types of government, Ibid., pp. 110-119. i) 


o 
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2. Evidences of Ferguson's Influence 
in the Writings of Channing 


Turning now to the second task of this chapter, we are 
constrained, for the sake of simplicity, to follow the same plan 
as Of that which precedes. The five ideas put forward by Ferguson 
in Civil Society are taken up with respect to their possible in-- 


fluence upon the thought of Channing, and in the same order. 

(1) The first article of Perguson's philosophy is his 
contention that man is, and always has been, a member of a pro- 
gressing social group, ami cannot be conceived of or understood 
apart from his social milieu. A search for this distinctive en- 
phasis in Channing's writings is far from rewarding. There are, 
of course, some statements there that are in a general way simi- 
lar to, but not necessarily distinctive of, Ferguson. There are 
a couple that are strikingly similar. But a great many more ex- 
press views that are the direct opposite of the particular socio- 
logical viewpoint of Civil Society. 


The following are examples of the first group of pass- 
ages: 


-+e+ Our nature is social. We cannot live alone. We cannot 
shut up any great feeling in our hearts. We seek for others 
to partake it with us. The 1 soul finds at once relief 
and strength in sympathy..... : 


see we were not made to live or adyance alone. Society is 
as needful to us as air or food..... 


->+e He [man] is made for free communion with his fellow- 
creatures. One of the sorest evils of life is tobe cut off 
from the mass of men, from the social body; ..... 


-eee Separation of ourselves from our race is spiritual death. 
It is like cutting off a member from the body; the severed 
limb must perish..... 


-oee Every man belongs to the race, and owes a duty to man- 


ly, E. Channing, Works,,p. 431. 
“Ibia., De 236 Ibid. , Pe 910. 4Tpia., De 953. 
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kinad.....- 


But Channing could have said these things had he never 
read Ferguson. They are in general agreement with the sociolog- 
ical emphasis in Civil Society, but in no way conclusive evidence 


of ite influence in his thought. They are observations that any- 
one could have made. 

There are, as mentioned above, a couple of passeses in 
Channing's works that may be indicative of his being influenced 


by the Scotch moralist. Ferguson's statement--quoting Montes- 


n2 


quieu--that "man is born in society, and there he remains"< seems 


to be refiected in the following words of Channing: 


All the great developments of humanity are fulfilled 
through society. Society surrounds us at our entrance into 
life, an@d its influences embrace us till the parting hour. 
The arms of fellow-beings receive us at birth, and enfold us 


at death. The first anéd last sounds we hear are human voices. 


Thus social ties entwine themselves about our whole existence 
from the cradle to the grave...../ 


The social sphere of man's actions is, therefore, inescapable; it 
is the medium in which we act and develop our powers: 
-++s Our nature, with all its high moral powers, would be 
wholly ineffectual to develop piety and virtue, were we not 
placed in a social sphere, a moral community, in which these 
powers may find scope and incitements to action..... Our 
moral and religious acquirements, so far as we have any, are 
the results, not simply of our nature, but also of our social 
condition,--of our relations with humanity, ....-. 
This is very close to the thought of Perguson, but they are only 
two short passages culled from the whole of Channing's works. 
And here any similarity between Ferguson and Channing on 


this particular matter enés. What we have are a few scattered 
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1ipia., pp. 899-900. 

@a. Ferguson, op. cit., p. 28. 

ow. E. Channing, op. cit., p- 1013. 
4Tpia., p+ 973. 
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passages from the writings of the latter that seem to be in ac- 
cord with an aspect of the philosophy of the former. There are 
more points of @isagreement, as we shall see presently. 
Channing's conception of the individual as a creature of 
God, as an ultimate being--so central in his thought !--prevented 
him from taking a position respecting the individual's relation 
to society that is essentially similar to the view of Perguson. 
Indeed, most of his statements on this matter are the diametrical 
opposite of those of the Scottish moralist. Por one thing Chan- 
ning contends that the individual antedates the formation of so- 
cial groups, and is bound to survive them.“ Because a man is an 
ultimate being, whose highest end is his own improvement and per- 
fection, he is not to lose his identity by being merged with his 
community. Such annihilation of the individual is to be avoided 
at all cost. It is despotism. * For Perguson the individual can- 


not be conceived of apart from society; for Channing the individ- 


lgee the author's A.M. Gissertation, Chapter II. 


ew. E. Channing, op. cit., p. 858: 
oeee Man is not the mere creature of the state. Man is older 
than nations, and he is to survive nations. There is a law 
of humanity more primitive and divine than the law of the 
land. He has higher claims than those of a citizen. He has 
rights which date before all charters and communities; not 
conventional, not repealable, but as eternal as the powers and 
laws of his being. 


PIpia., pe 176: 

A human being is a member of the community, not as a 
limb is a member of the body, or as a wheel is a part of a 
machine, intended only to contribute to some general, joint 
result. He was created, not to be merged in the whole, as a 
G@rop in the ocean, or as a particle of sand on the sea-shore, 
ana to aid only in composing a masse. He is an ultimate being, 
made for his own perfection as the highest end, mage to main- 
tain an individual existence, and to serve others only so far 
as consists with his own virtue and progress..... 


+Thaa., De 858: 

s annihilation of the individual by merging him in 

the state lies at the foundation of despotism. The nation is 
too often the grave of the man..... 
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ual is primary, the group secondary: the development of the in- 
€ividual's independent moral powers the end; society, the commu- 
nity, the nation can only be a means of promoting that end. It 
follows, then, that society is serving its highest and most proper 
purpose when it furnishes man with an environment in which his 
virtues and free moral nature will be stimulated to unlimited de- 
velopment. ~ But man's social connections are not an unmixed good. 
There is the danger of his becoming a slave to the thoughts and 
opinions of ethers, and thus losing the iniependence of his moral 
nature. Man is to derive stimulation to moral development and 

to independent moral action from his social environment; and this 


— 


lIpia., p. 140: 
»eese Society serves us by furnishing objects, oé6asions, ma- 
terials, excitements, through which the whole soul may be 
brought into vigorous exercise, may acquire a consciousness 
of ite‘free ami responsible nature, may become a law to it- 
self, ami may rise to the happiness ami dignity of framing 
and improving itself without limit or end. Inward, creative 
energy is the highest good which accrues to us from our s0- 
cial principles and connections. The mind is enriched, not 
by what it passively receives from others, but by its own ac- 
tion on what it receives.,....- According to these views, our 
social nature and connections are means. Inward power is the 
end,--a power which is to triumph over and control the in- 
fluence of society. 


“Ipid., pp. 142-3: 
The truth is, and we need to feel it most deeply, 

that our connection with society, as it is our greatest aid, 
so it is our greatest peril. We are in constant danger of 
being spoiled of our moral judgment, and of our power over 
ourselves; and, in losing these, we lose the chief preroga- 
tives of spiritual beings..... Our great and most difficult 
duty, as social beings, is, to derive constant aid from so- 
ciety without taking ite yoke; to open our minds to the 
thoughts, reasonings, and persuasions of others, and yet to 
yhold fast the sacred right of private judgment; to receive 
impulses from our fellow-beings, and yet to act from our own 
souls; to sympathize with others, and yet to determine our 
own feelings; to act with others, and yet to follow our own 
consciences; to unite social deference and self-dominion; to 
join moral self-subsistence with social dependence; to re- 
spect others without losing self-respect; to love our friends 


and to reverence our superiors, whilst our supreme homage is 
given to that moral perfection which no friend anda no supe- 


rior has realized, and which, if faithfully pursued, will of- 
ten demand separation from all around us...-.-. 
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game social environment confronts him with the danger of losing 


his moral indepenéfence and of becoming its slave.+ Channing, in 
direct contrast to Ferguson, sets the individual over against the 
society of which he is a part, and makes the former (since it is 
primary) the measure of the latter: Hence his contention ‘that if 
the social group furthers the growth and freedom of the individual, 
it is good; if it does not, it is evil. This is also the basis 

of his theory of government. The state is instituted for the pro- 
motion of the freedom and@ moral strength of the individual mina; 


the individual is not to be sacrificed to the state. 


Ané fin- 
ally, Channing is anxious to point out that such views as these 
are not meant to discourage efforts and self-sacrifices for the 
public good. A man, he says, will serve his fellow-men most ef- 


fectively when he is not enslaved to their willis, when his acts 


lnote: This statement and the two paragraphs quoted in 
the footnotes of the preceding page involve a problem in logical 
consistency, which, though it suggests an inviting excursion in 
thought, is not germane to our investigation of Channing's sour- 
ces. We shall therefore pass over it and proceed with the matter 
in hande 
on. E. Channing, op. cit., p. 176: 

It will be seen from these remarks, that I consider 
the freedom or moral strength of the individual miné as the 
supreme good, ami the highest end of government. I am aware 
that other views are often taken. It is said that government 
is intended for the public, for the community, not for the 
individual. The idea of a national interest prevails in the 
minds of statesmen, and to this it is thought that the indi- 
vidual may be sacrificed. But I would maintain, that the in- 
@ividual is not made for the state so much as the state for 
the individual. A man is not created for political relations 
as his highest end, but for indefinite spiritual progress, 
and is placed in political relations as the means of his pro- 
gress. The human soul is greater, more sacred, than the 
state, and must never be sacrificed to it. The human soul is 
to outlive all earthly institutions. The distinction of na- 
tions is to pass away. Thrones, which have stood for ages, 
are to meet the doom pronounced upon all man's works. But 
the individual mind survives, and the obscurest subject, if 


true to God, will rise to a power never wielded by earthly 
potentates. 
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are free and come only from the sense of duty in his own mina. 

The idea of social progress, so essential to Perguson, is 
not wholly absent in Channing's thought. But, like other things, 
it is accomodated to and limited by his conception of the primacy 
and integrity of the individual. He reassures us when he says 
"that society cah be improved ; "* and his list of evidences that 
society has improved Le along one. "The multitude is rising 
from the aust:"? this is the one grand characteristic of our time,* 


and the social progress initiated by Christianity has just begun. 


linia., pp. 176-7: 


n thus maintaining that the individual is the end of 
social institutions, I may be thought to discourage public 
efforts and the sacrifice of private interests to the state. 
Far from it. Wo man, I affirm, will serve his fellow-beings 
so effectually, so fervently, as he who is not their slave,-- 
as he who, casting off every other yoke, subjects himself to 
the law of duty in his own mind. For this law enjoins a dis- 
interested and generous spirit as man's glory and likeness to 
his Maker. Individuality, or moral self-subsistence, is the 
surest foundation of an all-comprehending love. Wo man so 
multiplies his bonds with the community as he who watches 
most jealously over his own perfection. There is a beautiful 
harmony between the good of the state and the moral freedom 
and dignity of the iniividual..... 


“Ipia., p. 583. 3Ibad., p- 160. 


4Tpia., 353 

conclude with recalling to you the happiest feature 
of our age, ami that is, the progress of the mass of people 
in intelligence, self-respect, and all the comforts of life. 
What a contrast does the present form with past times: .... 
The grand distinction of modern times is, the emerging of the 
people from brutal degradation, the gradual recognition of 
their rights, the gradual diffusion among them of the means 
of improvement and happiness, the creation of a new power in 
the state,--the power of the people..... 


-tpia., De 583: 
-eee HOW much has it [the spirit of Jesus Christ] already 
done to repress ferocity in Christian nations, to purify do- 
mestic life, to abolish or mitigate slavery, to provide asy- 
lums for disease ani want: These are but its first fruits. 
In the progress already made by communities under its influ- 
ences we are taught that society is not destined to repeat 


itself perpetually, to stand still forever. We learn that 
great cities need not continue to be sinks of pollution. No 
man has seized the grand peculiarity of the present age who 
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"Society," he says, "is not destined to repeat itself perpetually." 
Still his notion of a progressing social group is characteristic- 
ally not the organic concept of society held by Ferguson, but one 
that we may describe as “atomistic.” The individual, ani not so- 
ciety, is the unit. For instance, he says that “ow mission is 


to elevate society," and? this means “to secure to every human being 
the means of progress."* His "atomistic" conception of social 
progress is seen most clearly in the two following statements: 

-e- To me, the progress of society consists in nothing more 
than in bringing out the individual, in giving him a conscious- 
ness Of his own being, _ in quickening him to strengthen 
and elevate his own mind. 


-+++ Inward, spiritual [and individual] improvement, I be- 
lieve, is the only sure remedy for social evils..... 


Quite prominent in Channing's thinking, however socially 
conscious he may have been, is a strong individualistic bias. 
Whatever may have been the source of this--intellectual or ten- 
peramental--we have seen that it could not be reconciled with a 
concept of a society in which the individual loses to any degree 
his separate and independent existerice. Thus, from this observa- 
tion, confirmed by the results of this section of the study, we 
may safely concluée that Channing was not influenced by Ferguson's 
views as to the relation of the individual to his social group. 
leaving this, we turn now to the second of the possible influen- 
ces of the Scottish moralist upon the thinking of the great Amer- 
ican preacher. 

(2) "Man," said Ferguson, “is susceptible of improvement, 


and has in himself a principle of progression, and a desire of 


Se... 


— 


Goes not see in it the méans and material of a vast and ben- 
eficial social change..... 


lipia., p. 583. 2rpia., p- 768- %Ibia., p. 176. 
+rhsa.. De 104. 
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perfection. "> There is no note more prominent in the thinking of 


Channing than this same sort of faith in man's ability to progress 
and perfect himself. At first sight, then, this similarity seems 
good evidence of influence. But on closer scrutiny this appears 
not to be wholesale borrowing, but rather an adaptation. For Fer- 
guson man's improvement is entirely cultural and scientific. Man- 
kind, he says, “tend to a perfection in the application of their 


ne But it is a perfection of the ability "to invent 


b, 


faculties. 
and contrive,"~ and of man's "skill in adapting materials to the 


several purposes of lite."* Hence, it is wholly a matter of "op- 


erating on the subjects around him, "? 


and of improving his out- 
ward condition. For Channing, on the other hand, man's improve- 


ment is primarily inward; it is moral and intellectual. 


Interestingly enough, this point of difference is the 
most probable and significant instance of Ferguson's influence 
upon Channing. What we really find in the latter's writings is 
not mere difference with the mentor of his college years, but a 
different application of the progress and perfection doctrine. 
This idea was taken by Channing from the cultural and scientific 
realm and applied to the realm of the moral and intellectual. 
The “one great ena" of life, says Channing, "is the unfolding of 


our intellectual and moral nature ."° 


This new application of the 
doctrine marks the confluence of two streams of influence in Chan- 
ning's thought: Ferguson's doctrine of progress and Hutcheson’ s 


doctrine of disinterested benevolence. Man perfects himself in 


© Ferguson, Ope cit., p- 13- 
2 


Ibia., po 7. 2Ibid., po 10. “*Ibid., p. 49. 


SIbid., PP. 12-13. 
6 


W. E. Channing, op. cit., p- 181. 
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his moral powers and faculties; and progresses in virtue. “Our 
supreme good," he says, is “to bring out, cultivate, andi perfect 
our highest powers, to become wise, holy, disinterested, noble be- 
ings."- Asnd,-again, the good of the individual "consists in the 
he free exertion and expansion of Lhis] facuities; inthe energy 


e In some 


of his intellect, conscience, and good affections." 
places he identifies moral ability and moral ideas, and attributes 
to the latter the possibility of growth; but this is a minor mat- 
ter taken up in the next chapter. 

This doctrine of man's progressively moral nature, conm- 
bining the influences of Hutcheson and Ferguson, is the key to 
all else in Channing's thinking. On it is based his conceptions 
of salvation and of the purpose of Christianity. It is the basis 
of his strong objection to slavery, and the inspiration of his 
passion for education and social reform. Combined with it is his 
doctrine of human rights. Hence its significance. 

There is one other point of difference between the theor- 
les of progress of Ferguson and Channing that should be mentioned 
before we pass to other matters. This has to do with a theolog- 
ical question: the doctrine of grace. Ferguson, we recall, held 
that man is in his "natural" condition when he is using his fac- 
ulties to improve his condition, and when he is so employing his 


4 This seen- 


powers he is only following his natural inclinations. 
ingly implies that no outside urge or stimulation is needed to 


initiate or maintain this activity of progress and perfection. 


eee. 


lipia., p.- 170. “Ibias, p. 701. 


JNote: The whole of the author's A.M. dissertation (Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1936) deals with the implications of this cen- 
tral issue. 


4A. Ferguson, Ope cit., Pp. 12-13. Quoted Pppe 45-6 of 
this dissertation. | 
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Channing's views on grace, although not consistent or systemat- 
ically stated, lean to the opposite extreme. Granted that a very 
few scattered statements in his writings seem to be in agreement 
with Ferguson, - a thorough examination of his works will show that 
~ perfection was to him quite inconceivable without outside aid. 
Human improvement and the perfection of our nature is salvation. 
Society is an aid to this, and freedom a necessary condition. But 
it is with respect to such matters as the purpose of Christianity 
and the work of Christ that his conformity to traditional theol- 
ogy is most apparent. The end of Christianity is human moral per- 
fection; and Jesus came to deliver men from sin and to effect a 
transformation within them that is essentially the initiation of 


spiritual or moral progress. 


Ferguson and Channing differ not 
only with respect to the kind of perfection in question, but the 
difference is also theological: Channing had an explicit doctrine 
of grace and a Christology; Ferguson had neither. 

(3) The tentative conclusion of the previous chapter, i. 
e., that Channing was indebted to Francis Hutcheson for his con- 
ception of a moral sense or faculty, will always be open to some 
question. This concept was also embodied in the ethical philos- 
Ophy of Adam Ferguson, and there it bears many resemblances to 
that of Hutcheson. Both of these men influenced the thought of 
Channing. If it were not for certain considerations other than 
those involving mere similarity the problem of deciding to which 


Of these men Channing owed his belief in a moral sense would be 


ee - = 


lyor example (W. E. Channing, o Git., pe 91)? 
e+e Remember that he [the poor man] is as free as your- 


selves, and can only be carried forward by a spring of inm- 
provement in his own soul. 


“Note: These matters are taken up in detail in the chap- 
ter on "Salvation" in the author's A.M. @issertation (University 


Of Chicago, 1936), hence are not documented here. 
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much more a@ifficult. But these observations all point to Hut- 
cheson as the most likely source of this idea. First of all, the 
biographical sources credit his reading of Hutcheson with Chan- 
ning's adoption of the moral sense idea, but credit Ferguson with 
other things. Furthermore, the moral faculty is central in Hut- 
cheson's thought; for Ferguson it is minor and incidental. For 
Hutcheson it was an issue to be raised against those who explain 
all human behavior in terms of selfish motives; but for Paraien 
it was merely a convenience, postulated to explain one form of be- 
havior. Consequently, Ferguson's treatment is undeveloped, frag- 
mentary, amd incomplete, as compared with that of Hutcheson. 
While these sbecrvations do not establish any final conclusion in 
the matter, ‘they @o make it seem very unlikely that Channing was 
influenced to any extent by Ferguson in his adoption of the moral 
sense concept. | 

(4) Ferguson's identification of benevolence ani interest 
is, as we have seen, purely a question of words and definition. 
For Channing disinterestedness was the opposite of interest, and 
any attempt to make the former a type of the latter would be quite 
foreign to his spirit. There is nothing in Channing's writings 
that betrays any influence on this point. . 

(5S) Last of all, the point of closest similarity between 
Ferguson amd Channing, and the most conclusive evidence of influ- 
ence, is the unimportant matter of their adaptation of the doc- 
trine of human rights. Both believed in human progress ami per- 
fectibility--of a different kind, of course. Both believed in 


Oe 


lNote: This has reference to the familiar incident of 
Channing's college ygars, when, on a particular occasion as he 
was reading one of Hutcheson's books in a meadow in Cambridge, he 
was overcome with a vision of man's disinterestedness and benevo- 


lent virtue. This was treated at the beginning of the previous 
Chapter. 
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natural rights. Men, they agreed, are created equal with respect 
to their rights. Man's highest and most important right is that 
of freedom to improve and perfect his faculties. For Ferguson 
these faculties were principally inventive and scientific; for 


Channing they were chiefly moral and spiritual. 


3. Summary and Conclusions 

Like those of the previous chapter our most conclusive 
findings regarding the influence of Ferguson upon the thought of 
Channing are those that are negative. A concept of the inviolable 
integrity of the individual prevented Channing from borrowing any 
concept of the individual as a cog in the wheel of society. It 
is quite certain also that he could not identify benevolence and 
interest as Ferguson had done. That Channing was influenced by 
Ferguson in his adoption of the moral sense idea is doubtful, but 
not impossible. The greatest similarity is that of their adapta- 
tions of the doctrine of natural rights to the doctrine of human 
perfectibility and progress. And, finally, the most interesting 
and significant, if not the most certain, instance of influence 
is Channing's apparent adaptation of Ferguson's progress andi per- 
fection idea to the moral sense and disinterested benevolence doc- 
trine of Hutcheson. This blending of two strains of influence is 
the heart of Channing's philosophy, and our conclusions as to its 


sources represents more than mere probability. 


lnote: For details compare Ferguson's view of this mat- 
ter (p. 55 of this dissertation) with that of Channing in the 
chapter on “Human Rights" in the author's A.M. @issertation (Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1936). Channing's adaptation of the natural 
rights doctrine to the doctrine of perfeoctibility was the basis 
of his objection to slavery. 


SS 


CHAPTER IV 
RICHARD PRICE AND THE DOCTRINE OF IDEAS 


1. Channing's "Salvation" from Locke 

The third and last of the fermative influences upon Chan- 
ning's thought during his college years was--according to our bi- 
ographical sources--Richard Price (1723-1791), English Unitarian 
minister, philosopher, and mathematician. Remembered chiefly for 
his defence of ciyil liberties, his advocacy of the rights of the 
American colonies during the Revolution, an@i eminent as a statis- 
tician--he was the father of life insurance and old age pensions-- 
Price was no less competent in the fields of religious and moral 
philosophy. It is to his writings on moral am religious subjects 
that we must look for his influence upon the developing thought 
of our American Luther. 

While Channing was an undergraduate at Harvard he also 
became familiar with the works of John Locke, ~ particularly the 


Essay Cancerning Human Understanding. His reaction to Locke's 
empirical epistemology was decidedly negative. It was Price, he 


a 


lnote: Locke's influence upon Channing's thought is a 
subject in itself, but does not come within the range of this dis- 
sertation, except for the negative influence noted in this chap- 
ter. To be sure, a doctrine of human rights (see author's A:M. 
dissertation, chapter Iv), most probably Lockean in its origin, 
hada a prominent place in Channing's thinking. But this, accord- 
ing to his own testimony, was instilled in his mind by his child- 
hood minister, Dr. Ezra Stiles (Memoir, Vol. I, pp. 29-30 In 


1812 he speaks of Locke's Reasonableness of Christianit Seay 
Vol. I, pe 355). Both of these fall outside the period of his 


life which we are investigating here: the first before it, and 
the latter subsequent to it. We know that Locke was part of his 


intellectual atmosphere during his college years, but seems 
to have made a marked impression upon him. (Memoir, Vol. I, Pe 5). 
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says, who "saved" him from Locke's philosophy by giving him a 


"doctrine of ideas." 


I have just found here Lhe remarked to a frien while 
reading Jouffroy in 1840] a fact which interests me personally 
very much. Jouffroy says that Dr. Price's Dissertations were 
translated into German at the time of their first appearance, 
and produced a much greater impression there than they did in 
England; and he thinks they were the first movers of the Ger- 
man mind in the transcendental direction. Now, I read Price 
when I was in college. Price saved me from Locke's Philos- 
Ophy. He gave me the doctrine of ideas, and during my life I 
have written the words Love, Right, &c., with a capital. That 
book probably poulded my philosophy into the form it has al- 
ways retained. 


With this to guide us, we now turn to an examination of 
the sources of Channing's deliverance in the writings of Price. 


2. “Ideas” in Price's Four Dissertations 


Naturally, the first place for us to look for this "doc- 
trine of ideas" is in the one book of Price's which Channing men- 


tions in the above quotation--the Four Dissertations. 


However, when we examine this work, which treats of Prov- 
idence, Prayer, the Heavenly State, and Miracles, we find very 
little of what Channing leads us to expect. There are really only 
two passages dealing with ideas as such; and these are suggestive 
of Plato's epistemology--and faintly reminiscent of his figure of 
&@ man chained to the floor of a cave, whose only knowledge of re- 
ality comes from shadows projected on the walls from the outside. 
In these passages, in the section on Prayer, Price admits a more 
direct knowledge of reality than does Plato.e But, since these 
have no relation to the matter in hand, and correspond to nothing 
distinctive of Ghanning's thought, we shall quote them below for 


— 


ly, H. Channing, Memoir of WE.C., Vol. Le De 66. 


“Richard Price, Four Dissertations, pp. 250, 255: 
-eee In studying the laws and order of the universe we con- 
verse only with effects, but in devotion our minds! are turned 
immediately to the cause, and contemplate, not the shadows or 
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any interest they may have, and proceed to the investigation of 


another possible source of Channing's "salvation" from Locke. 


3. "Moral Ideas" in Price's Questions and 
Difficulties in Morais 


Had Price not written one other book on religious and 


moral subjects the chapter might end at this point with the con- 
clusion that Channing's memory was faulty. What he recalled-- 
forty-two years after his graduation--as having been found in the 


Four Dissertations is simply not there. Hence, if were: obliged 
to proceed only on the basis of direct biographical evidence, our 
task would here be completed. 

But, when we make some allowances for inaccuracies of men- 
ory, we find that there are other considerations that make it ap- 
pear highly probable that Channing found his "salvation" from 
Locke in another of Price's books--his Questions and Difficulties 


in Morals. Here we find the two things that he attributed to the 


Four Dissertations: (1) a refutation of Locke's epistemology, 


and (2) a doctrine of ideas--particularly of moral ideas. The 
pronounced moral emphasis in Channing's thought is an additional 


signs of wisdom, power, and goodness, but these qualities 
themselves as they exist in the necessary nature of the Deity. 
How much higher objects of contemplation and admiration must 
uncreated excellence and absolute perfection be, than any ~~ 
traces of these or emanations from them? ‘Tis in God alone, 
in the supreme intelligence which fills all things and from 
whence all order and good sprung, that we can find complete 
fulness of all. that is lovely and beautifying, and where every 
power within us can have room for its utmost exertion. 


eeee And there is an inexpressible pitifulness in the charac- 
ter of aman who ..-. confines his views to secom causes, 

and forgets the first; who sees not the Deity in his works; 
who devotes his time to philos cal researches, but satis- 
fies himself with mere speculation, who can survey the world, 
enjoy its pleasures, and reflect on its wonderful structure, 


without lifting his heart to the author of it, without being 
warmed into praise, or feeling any pious an@ devout emotions. 
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reason for believing that this particular book might have found 
favor with him. So, on the basis of such “circumstantial evi- 
dence," we turn to this second work. 

For our purposes there are but two basic issues in Ques- 
tions and Difficulties in Morals which are essential to an under- 


standing of its probable influence upon Channing. The first of 
these is Price's disagreement with the general epistemological 
position of Locke; and the second is his disagreement with the 
moral sense ethics of/Hutcheson. These are the keys to his doc- 
trine of ideas. 


Price raises several objections to Locke's doctrine that 


"sensation ani reflection" are “the sources of all our ideas."* 


For one thing sense is only the passive reception of impressions 
from the outside. It is independent of the will, and has no way 
of judging or knowing its objects. 


Sense consists in the obtruding of certain impressions a 
upon us, imiependently of our wills; but it cannot perceive 
what they are, or whence they are derived. It lies prostrate 
umer its object, and is only a capacity in the soul of hav- 
ing its own state altered by the influence of particular caus- 
es. It must therefore remain a stranger to the objects and 
hy vinhel eheettan: it, and cannot judge at all or know any 


It "presents particular forms to the mind," but is unable to "rise 


to any general ideas." Furthermore, the senses themselves are 


specialized, an@ each is only capable of receiving a particular 
kind of impression. For this reason no sense can judge the ob- 
jects of another; and that faculty which judges of all impressions 
cannot itself be a sense. 


Again, it is plain that one sense cannot judge of the 
Objects of another; the eye, for instance, of harmony, or the 


IR. Price, Questions and Difficulties in Morals, p. 16. 
“Ipia., PPe 19-20. PTbid., De 20. 
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ear of colours. That therefore which views and compares the 
objects of, all the senses, and judges of them, cannot be 
SOeNSE....+-6 


For these reasons he insists that any theory of knowledge based 
solely upon sense is inadequate. There are other phenomena of 
the knowing process that sense alone cannot explain. 

To account for what Locke leaves unexplained Price postu- 
lates an "immediate power of perception in the human mina, "~ a 


faculty "whose natural object is truth."? This faculty he var- 
lously calls the understanding or the intellect. 

To clarify the distinctive function of the understanding 
he contrasts it with that of the senses. Sense, he says, deals 
with the conerete; the understanding with the abstract. 


In a word, it appears that sense and understanding 
are faculties of the soul totally different: the one being 
conversant only about particulars; the other about universals: 
The one not Qiecorning, bat pattering} the other, not properly 
suffering, but discerning, signifying the soul's Power of 
surveying and ex ng all things, in order to determine 
what they are; which Power, perhaps, can hardly be better de- 
fined, than by calling it, in Plato's language, that jin the 
soul to which belongs ..-.. the apprehension of TRUTH. 


The function of sense is, as we have seen, that of the passive 
and uncritical reception of impressions from the outside environ- 
ment; which impressions;it transmits to the mind. Sense alone 


can do nothing more. .1It is the understanding, by surveying and 
examining what is presented to it, that rises above the concrete 
to abstract ideas. 


eeee Sense presents particular forms to the mind; but cannot 
rise to any general ideas. It is the intellect that examines . 
and compares the presented forms, that rises above individuals, 
to universal and abstract ideas; and thus looks downwards upon 
Objects, takes in at one view an infinity of particulars, and 
is capable of discovering general truths.--Sense sees only 

the outside of things, reason acquaints itself with their na- 


‘Ipid., p- 19. ?Ipia., p. 57. >Ibta., p. 37. 
4Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
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tures.--Sensation is only a mode of feeling in the mind; but 7 
knowledge implies an active and vital energy of the mind..... 


In fine, it is “our abstract ideas [that] belong to the unierstan- 


aing, "= and it is these that constitute its specific and peculiar 


function. Furthermore, these "ideas .... founded on inward re- 
flection, on a previous assemblage and comparison of ideas and on 


intelligence," are peculiar to ourselves--as human beings--and 


distinguish us from the rest of the animal creation. 


Not only does the intelligence arrive at abstract ideas 
by surveying and comparing the concrete particulars presented to 


it, but “the power .... that understands is [also] a spring of 


4 


new ideas." By this Price means simple- intuitive ideas. Among 


the ideas perceived intuitively, or already in the mind, he lists 


space and time, © infinity and necessity, contingency, and power 


T 


and causation. "Relations between objects," he says, are “pre- 


viously in the mind, and got from intuition. "S Purther illustra- 
ting his Platonism he uses the idea of a triangle, insisting "that 
the general idea is already in the mina." The understanding, 


then, "is a power of immediate perception, giving rise to new or- 


10 


iginal ideas. An@ its perceptions “arise entirely from an or- 


iginal arbitrary structure of our minas."*+ 
Price is quite unwilling to have us believe that this in- 


mediate perception of truth is merely a mental phenomenon and in- 


ltpid., p- 20. 2Thid., py 37-  Ibid., p- 56. 
4tpia., p- 17. 


2Ibid., p- 17 (footnote): 
The reader is desired to remember, that by ideas, I 
mean here almost constantly simple ideas, or original and un- 
compounded perceptions of the mind....- 


6tpia., p- 28. rbid., p. 29. “rbia., p. 56. 
Stpia., p. 38. °rpia., p. 58. 12p4a., p. 88. 
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dependent of any outside reality. “In every idea," he says, "also 


is implied the possibility of the actual existence of its object. "2 


To conceive of an idea without a corresponding object is absurd. 


eecee Every perception being the perception of something, in- 
plies some kind of reality distinct from and independent of 
itself; nothing being more grossly absurd, than to suppose 
the perception, or apprehension of a thing, to be the same 
with the thing itself.....@ | 


So, in spite of the apparent subjectivity of Price's theory of 
knowledge, he insists that every idea must have its external ob- 
ject. We will fing this stressed still more when he treats of 
moral ideas. 

Turning now to the central issue of Price's book, that of 
the existence of innate moral ideas, we find many parallels be- 
tween this and his treatment of the question of epistemology in 
general. As of all other truth, there is also "an immediate per- 


ception of morality."~ The faculty or “power immediately per- 


ceiving right and wrong" is also, as in the case of all truth, 
"the Understanding."+ These intuitions of moral distinction are 


"our ideas of right and wrong [which] belong to the understand- 
ing."? And, like all ideas “ascribed to some immediate power of 
perception sates right and wrong denote simple® ideas."’ In short, 
"the ultimate spring of virtuous action .... is the reasonable 
faculty iteeir."° 

In the first pages of the book Price raises the question 


of “whether right and wrong are real qualities of actions, or only 


f 


——— - UU 


1tpia., De 45. 2Tbid., Pe 44. Ibid., De 208. 


4Tp1a., De 58. -Ibid., De 66. 
ONote: Price is not clear as to just what he has in mind 


when he speaks of “simple” ideas. The only clue is that which is 
quoted at the bottom of the previous page. 


Trpaa., p: 57. Srpaa., p. 332. 
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His answer, consistent with his epistemological 


1 


of our minds." 
realism, is emphatic. "Right and wrong," he says, “are more than 
mere names."* They are ideas which "belong to the understaniing, 
and denote real characters of actions. "7 They “Genote what ac- 

tions are." Hence, morality is not arbitrary or of human making, 


but "equally everlasting and necessary with all truth and reason;" 


and "right and wrong signify a reality."> 
This "realism" is carried to an extreme in Price's moral 


philosophy. "a11 actions have a nature; "6 this "nature" is in- 


trinsic in the action, and has little or no relation to anything 
else. Wrong conduct, he says, is wrong “not merely upon the ac- 


count of its consequences, but immediately wrong." The ground 


of @isapprobation of wrong actions is "immediate wrong apprehen- 


ded in them, infependently of their effects."© Indeed, the in- 
trinsic natures of right an®# wrong are imiependent of any consid- 
erations of public good? or of distant consequences.~° 

This conception of morality makes it impossible for Price 
to accept any sort of "moral sense" ethics. Hence, his disagree- 
ment with Hutcheson. “Abstract virtue," he says, “is .... a qual- 
ity of the external action or event ..-.., Landa] denotes what an 
action is, considered independently of the sense of the agent. "+1 
The distinctions of right and wrong are “in the nature of things," 


nid 


and “the principles themselves .... are self-evident. By this 


he means of course that the rightness or wrongness of conduct is 


(ee 


ltpid., p- 12. @Ipid., p» 15. ZIbid., p- 66. 


4Ipia., De 136 : -Tpid., De 78. Ormia., De 69. 


Trpaa., p- 262.  rpaa., p. 224 Y%hta., p. 225. 


10rpia., p. 226. 1zp1a., p. 294. 1 rpia., p. 400. 
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intrinsic in specific acts, and this is perceived immediately, 

not by a sense, but by ideas of the understanding. He goes to 
great lengths to show that morality is not an arbitrary human pro- 
duction, and not derived from sense, but necessary and eternal.+ 
For Price to have admitted the validity of the "moral sense" eth- 
ics would involve, it woudd@ seem, the admission that morality is 
derived from sense. This he never could have done. 

He does agree with Hutcheson, however, in that feelings 
of pleasure am pain accompany our perceptions of moral right and 
wrong, but is careful to point out that these are incidental to 
the ideas and not to be confused with then. 

| It is true, some impressions of pleasure or pain, sat- 

isfaction or disgust, generally, if not always, attend our 
perceptions of virtue and vice. But these are merely their 
effects and concomitants, and not the ideas themselves, which 
Ought no more to be confounded with them, than a particular 
truth ...- ought to be confounded with the pleasure: that may 
attend the @iscovery or contemplation of it. Some emotion or 
other and some alteration in the state of the mind, accompany, 
perhaps, all our perceptions; but more remarkably our percep- 
tions of right and wrong.....* 

It 18 doubtful, although possible, that the pleasures accompany- 

ing virtue may be the motive for its practice. Virtue “must be 

desired, loved, and practised on its own account. "+ 

Price has a second reason, growing out of the above, for 
his difference with Hutcheson's "moral sense" ethics. If appro- 
bation is only a sensation or a mental state it can have no in- 


fluence on our actions. A moral sense, he argues, can only be a 


4 


determination to be pleased or displeased with conduct. It’ can- 


not therefore be a spring of action.> 
In taking up a final matter--and in Price's thought a 
J | 
minor matter--we are anticipating our findings in the writings of 


a 


lipia., pp. 78-79. Ibias, p. 63. 3¥baa., pe 372. 


+Thads, De 431. : -Thia., p-. 360. ‘9 
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Channing. This concerns the possibility of moral growth. "True 
1 


goodness," says Price, "is a growing thing."" Moreover, “our 


moral understanding .... is capable of infinite improvement." 


"We have .... infinite scope for improvement, and an everlasting 
program before us. nd Moral growth is, as we have seen,-one of 
the cardinal tenets in Channing's thought. Its relation to moral 
ideas in his thought will be taken up in its turn. 


4. The Place of Moral Ideas in Channing's Thought 

When we come to examine Channing's works for evidence of 
Price's influence our search is far less rewarding than Channing 
himself leads us to expect. If he ever did write "the words Love, 
Right, &c.," with a capital--as he tells us in a moment of uncrit- 
ical enthusiasm--our text does not show it. To be sure there is 
a rather loosely-knit doctrine of ideas running through his writ- 
ings, but it is not prominent. It is incidental and minor. From 
a very few scattered references we can piece together something 
of a doctrine of innate moral ideas vaguely resembling that of 
Price. Such is our task in this section. 

But before we go too far into this problem there is one 
difference between Price and Channing worthy of our notice. 


Price's doctrine was at variance with two other thinkers. He 


disagreed with Locke's empirical epistemology; and he disagreed 
with Hutcheson's moral sense ethics. Channing followed him in 
the first, but not in the second. He found in Price a kindred 
spirit because they shared a contempt for Locke's theory of know- 
ledge. Price, we recall, "saved" him from locke by giving him a 
"a€octrine of ideas." But Price aid not "save" him from Hutcheson 


lipids, pe 374. 2Ipid., p. 376. 3Ipta., p. 379. 
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in like manner. Indeed, Hutcheson's ethics was one of the great 
formative influences in Channing's thought--as Chapter II has 
shown us- Out of this grew a strange blending in Channing's 
thought of Hutcheson's ethics and Price's epistemology. The two 
became identified. He speaks of the “sense of duty" (one of his 
synonyms for "moral sense")-and the “idea of right" as the same 
thing. 

The sense of duty is the greatest gift of God. The 
idea of right is the primary am the highest revelation of 
God to the human mind, ..-.-- All mysteries of science and 


theology fade awdy before the grandeur of the simple percep- 
tion of duty...-. 


This naive identification of sense and idea is not as superficial 
as it may seem, since, as we shall see, Channing had a definite, 
if not a well-developed, doctrine of ideas. 

For Channing, unlike Price, the concept of moral ideas 
was one which needed neither to be explainednor defended, but 
was taken for granted. Hence, his presentation of it was more di- 
rect and simple. There’ are but two suggestions in his writings 
of Price's elaborate distinction between the function of the "“un- 
derstanding" and that of the senses. The “understanding,” we re- 
call, is conversant about general ideas in contrast to particulars; 
it rises above sense perceptions and perceives universal truths. 
Channing calls this faculty the reason or the conscience. 


First, it belongs to reason to comprehend universal 
truths. This is among its most important offices. There are 
particular ani there are universal truths. The last are the 
noblest, and the capacity of perceiving them is the distinc- 
tion of intelligent beings; and these belong to reason..... 
Its office is to discern universal truths, great and eternal 
principles..... Thus reason is perpetuglly at work on the 
ideas furnished us by the senses, ..... 


o>+s Am I asked for my conception of the dignity of a human 
being, I should say Uagt it consists .... in that spiritual 


lipias, pe 69. Ipia., p. 234. 
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principle, called sometimes the reason, sometimes the con- 
science, which, rising above what is local and temporary, dis- . 
cerns immutable truth and everlasting right; which, in th 
midst of imperfect things, conceives of perfection; ..... 


These are also the only instances, of which we know, in which he 
postulates a faculty, the function of which is the discernment of 
general ideas. Whether he conceived of this function as inductive 
reasoning from sense perceptions, or immediate intuitive percep- 
tion, or both (as aid Price), is not entirely clear. The first of 
the two above quotations seems to indicate an inductive function. 
When he speaks of ideas there is no mention of a faculty which 
brings them into being. 

Channing simply states, bluntly and without explanation, 
that the mind does not receive all its knowledge from without. 
There are certain ideas that arise from within, and in the light 
of these it interprets the data of nature and revelation. 

-e- Revelation does not find the mind a blank, a void, pre- 
pared to receive unresistingly whatever may be offered; but 
finds it in possession of various knowl e from nature and 
experience, and, still more, in possession of great princi- 
ples, fundamental truths, moral ideas, which are derived from 
itself, and which are the germs of all ite future improve- 
ment..... The mind does not receive everything from abroad. 


Its great ideas arise from itself, and by those native lights 


it reads gna comprehends the volumes of nature and revela- 
TION. ccc 


Of these ideas he lists infinity andi right, > intelligence and caus- 
ation, the idea of God, power, wisdom, love, virtue, am happiness. 
_ The most important idea and "the most fundamental idea of religion" 
is “the idea of right, of duty ---. @ sense of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. "* (Here is another ifistance of the identi- 
fication of idea ami sense.) Of the above list infinity, causa- 

ation, power, and moral distinctions are found among those ideas 


‘ee 


‘tpid., p. 48. Ibid, pp. 235-6. 3rpia., p. 234. 
4Tp 1a., De 236. Ob 
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listed by Price.+ This idea of duty is the source of moral 
strength, ané supplies us with the knowledge of virtue. 


sees the great characteristic of a virtuous or religious mind 
is strength of moral purpose. This force is the measure of 
excellence. The very idea of duty implies that we are bound 
to adopt and pursue it with a stronger ané more settled de- 
termination than any other object, and virtue congistes in fi- 
delity to this primary dictate of conscience..... 


Another similarity between Price and Channing, indicating 
the probability of influence, is the latter's conviction of "the 
reality and immutableness of moral distinctions."- "Have you not," 
he asks, "an intimate conviction that the right is as everlasting 
as it is universal?" The distinction between right and wrong, 
then, is not a mere human or temporary expedient. It is necessary 
and eternal, having reality and validity of itself. Like other 
aspects of his fragmentary doctrine of ideas this is not developed 
in Channing's thinking as it is in Price's, but it is suggestive 
and of some significance. 

One final point of similarity interests us here. This 
concerns the possibility of moral growth. Channing, like Price, 
affirmed that we have "a spiritual power to be expanded forever."> 
But he goes beyond Price in his insistence that not only moral 
power can grow, but that moral ideas are also capable of endless 
expansion and development. 

‘The true cultivation of a human being consists in the ., 
development of great moral ideas; that is, the ideas of God, 
of duty, of right, of justice, of love, of self-sacrifice, of 
moral perfection as manifest in Christ, of happiness, of in- 
mortality, of Heaven. The elements or germs of these ideas 
belong to every soul, constitute its essence, and are inten- 


ded for endless expansion. Thege are the chief distinctions 
of our nature; they constitute our humanity. To unfold these 


lgee pe 73 of this dissertation. 
f ow. E- Channing, Op- cit., pen 343. 
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is the great work of our being. The light in which these 
ideas rise on the mind, the love which they awaken, and the 
force of will with which they are brought to sway the outward 
and inward life,--here, and here only, are the measures of 
human cultivation. 


The facts that his doctrine of progress and perfection, which had 
so large a place in his thinking, shows the influence of Ferguson, 
and that in this particular quotation there is a blending of this 
with the doctrine of ideas, makes this aspect of Channing's 
thought of little ealue as evidence of Price's influence. . Alone 
this one point of agreement means very little. With the other 
data we have assembled it makes a ccumiate picture, and confirms 
the probability of influence. 

To summarize the results of the study undertaken in this 
chapter, there are two mutually supporting conclusions that we 
may safely draw. One is a statement of a probable fact dependent 
upon a hypothesis; the other is a hypothesis supported by the evi- 
dence for the statement of fact. Aside from Channing's own tes- 
timony there are enough parallels to make it more than merely 
possible that he was influenced by Price's doctrine of ideas-- 
provided that we assume his familiarity with a book by Price which 


he does not mention. On the other hand, our only reason for pos- 


tulating a knowledge of Questions and Difficulties in Morals is 


that such an assumption explains certain facts for-which we can- 
not account in any other way. Hence, our two conclusions stand 


or fall together. 


1ipia. P| De 80 . 


CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSION 


Assuming the validity of our method of comparing the sin- 
ilarities between Channing's thought and that of the three men 
here studied, and assuming that these similarities establish at 
least the probability of influence, we may say that in a very gen- 
eral way our findings confirm what the biographical sources lead 
us to expect. It was Hutcheson who gave Channing his passionate 
belief in the possibility of disinterested benevolence am his 
Goctrine of a moral sense. From Ferguson he received his doctrine 


1 


of human progress and perfectibility,~ and possibly his peculiar 


adaptation of the human rights doctrine to that of progress.< 
And Price gave him a doctrine of ideas. 

To these few generdl and sweeping conclusions, which have 
little value beyond’ what was indicated in our biographical start- 
ing points, we hasten to add some very important qualifications 
and modifications. These observations, the fruits of our present 
study, may be summarized under the following three statements: 

1. Channing's method (insofar as he had a method) in ap- 


propriating ideas from other men was eclectic. He was not schol- 


arly or systematic, but borrowed from each of his mentors those 


ee 


lnote: W. H. Channing (Memoir, Vol. I, p. 64) credits 
Ferguson with influencing his uncle in the matter of social prog- 
ress. Channing's atomistic view of society, and the secondary 
plage of social relationships in his thought, make this matter of 
minor consequence, and doubtful evidence of influence. 


“Note: This was one point not anticipated in the bio- 
graphical sources. 
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doctrines ané ideas which suited his purposes ani which came into 
no conflict with opinions already held. He was the disciple of 

no one man; and was incapable of the sort of intellectual father-. 
son relationship which, for example, existed between Ferguson and 
his master, Montesquieu. In short, he never borrowed "wholesale." 


2. His uses of other men's ideas were limited by and 


adapted to convictions and theological doctrines already held. 


For example, he adopted Hutcheson's doctrines of benevolence and 
moral. sense (under a variety of names), but rejected with no lit- 
tle passion his utilitarian moral standard. Furthermore, he re- 
jected--or ignored--Hutcheson's objection to innate ideas, and 
used, as we shall see, the terms "sense" and “idea” synonymously. 
From Ferguson he borrowed the doctrine of human progress and per- 
fectibility, taking it out of the realm of the scientific ama cul- 
tural and adapting it to the inner world of spirit and intellect. 
His conception of the primacy and integrity of the individual made 
him uncongenial toward an organic view of society such as that of 
Ferguson. The prominence of the Lockean human rights doctrine in 
Channing's thinking leaves a question as to whether it was adap- 
te@ by him to Ferguson's progress idea, or whether Ferguson's 
adaptation was borrowed bodily. In either case the principal hu- 
man right was for Channing that of perfecting the inward powers-- 
another step beyond Ferguson. Finally, Channing had a definite 
Christology and a doctrine of grace; Hutcheson and Ferguson had 
neither. These too were combined with moral sense and progress. 


3- There is in Channing's thought a weaving together of 


the strands of influence, which makes our task complicated and 


sometimes our results inconclusive. Hutcheson and Ferguson's in- 


fluences converge. Man has moral ability ani a moral sense; these 


are capable of unlimited growth. Man has natural rights (Locke); 


r 
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the chief of these is the right to perfect his inner powers (Hut- 
cheson and Ferguson). Moral sense (Hutcheson) an® moral idea 
(Price) are synonymous and interchangeable terms; and the idea 
too is capable of growth (Ferguson or Price?). 


Here in what is perhaps an over-simplified outline are 
the conclusions, results, and unsolved problems of an ambitious 
undertaking. These can as yet be stated only in terms of proba- 
bility and likelihood. Their verification, modification--or ref- 
utation-~awaits the labors of others who may round out the con- 


plete field of study which this modest piece of scholarship has 
opened wupe 
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